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THE JACKSON DANTE 


O*N JULY 21, 1840, the portrait of Dante painted by Giotto in the 

Bargello was freed from the whitewash that had covered it since 
the 16th century.' It was, however, in a damaged condition: a nail 
had been driven into the wall, at some unknown time, just at the 
point where the poet’s left eye had been painted, and Antonio Marini, 
who removed the whitewash, removed the nail, and with it some of 
the surrounding plaster. 

Soon after the discovery, Seymour Kirkup made by stealth a trac- 
ing of the head and a small water-color sketch of it. Having per- 
suaded the man in charge of the room to leave him there alone during 
a dinner-hour, he proceeded thus: 


As soon as I was alone, I wheeled up the stage which had been left by the 
workmen who removed the plaster, mounted it, and took a tracing on thin 
paper, so as to obtain the exact outline and precise size. I then replaced the 
stage, and took up my drawing again quite comfortably. So my ‘notes’ were 
finished before my gaoler returned from dinner.? 


On the basis of these two documents he made at least two drawings 


1 On the discovery and the early reproductions of this portrait see C. E. 
Norton, On the Original Portraits of Dante, Cambridge, 1865 (reprinted fre- 
quently, as by Toynbee, on pp. 128-140 of the work about to be cited); F. X. 
Kraus, Dante, sein Leben und sein Werk..., Berlin, 1897, pp. 166-167; 
W. W. Vernon, Readings on the Paradiso of Dante, London, 2d ed., 1909, pp. 
liilix; Paget Toynbee, Dante Alighieri, his Life and Works, London, 4th ed., 
1910, pp. 128-135, footnotes, and 267-270; R. T. Holbrook, Portraits of Dante 
from Giotto to Raffael, London, Boston and New York, 1911, pp. 73-103; 
F. J. Mather, Jr., The Portraits of Dante . . . (= Princeton Monographs in Art 
and Archaeology, x), Princeton, 1921, pp. 10-11; and E. L. D’Ancona, ‘Dante 
and his American Friends in Florence,” in The Wellesley Magazine, xxv 
(1941), 192-195. 

2 Toynbee, p. 134, n. 1. 
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of the head, one of which he gave to Lord Vernon.’ This drawing was 
the basis of the well-known Arundel print, published in 1859.* Soon 
after the discovery, also, Perseo Faltoni made a very careful drawing 


of the head.§ 
In 1841 Marini “restored” the head by filling in the hole, painting 
in a new eye, and repainting much of the head in such a way as to 


alter both the lines and the colors of the original composition.® 

On January 29, 1936, Miss Margaret Hastings Jackson, who had 
retired in 1930 from active service as Professor of Italian in Welles- 
ley College, wrote me a letter which reads in part as follows: 


Having retired I am trying to put my house in order; or to quote a better 
figure from our great poet 

“mi vidi giunto(a) in quella parte di mia eta dove ciascun dovrebbe calar 
le vele e raccoglier le sarte.’”’” Which brings me to the matter in hand. 

In 1853, while there was a staging up in the Bargello chapel, through 
courtesy of the authorities my father was permitted to make a tracing of the 
head of Dante (tracings are no longer permitted). From this tracing he made 
a marble bas-relief, adding an appropriate laurel wreath to break the smooth 
line of the stucco. It would give me great pleasure if you would accept the 


relief... . 

The bas-relief reached me late in March, 1936; and since that 
time has hung in my Office, in the same wooden frame in which it was 
received.’ I never saw Miss Jackson after that date; and she never 
gave me by correspondence any further information as to the bas- 


relief.® 
Miss Jackson’s father was the sculptor John Adams Jackson 


(1825-1879). His first recorded works date from 1851. He spent 


The tracing is apparently lost. The water-color sketch is now in the 
Bargello. The drawing given to Lord Vernon, and preserved (as of 1910) at 
Sudbury Hall, Derbyshire (see W. W. Vernon, p. lix, n.), is reproduced as 
the frontispiece of the edition of the Inferno edited by Lord Vernon, London, 
Vol. 111, 1865—and thereafter elsewhere, as in Holbrook, in the plates facing 
pp. 82, 86, 98, 198, and 202 (over the misleading caption ‘“‘Kirkup’s Tracing’’). 
The other known drawing, now apparently lost, was given in 1841 to Gabriele 
Rossetti (see Holbrook, pp. 95-96). 

‘ Beautifully reproduced in color in Holbrook, in the plate facing p. 76; 
also, in black and white, in the plate facing p. 98. 

5 Preserved (as of 1921) in the Berlin Print Room. Reproduced in Kraus, 
in the plate facing p. 166—and thereafter elsewhere, as in Holbrook, in the 
plates facing pp. 86 and 102. The drawings of Kirkup and Faltoni are so 
similar as to guarantee a high degree of accuracy for each other. 

* The head as “restored” has been frequently reproduced, as in Holbrook, 
in the plate facing p. 98. 

7 The height of the relief is 48 cm., the width 34 cm. The relief is low: at its 
highest point it projects only one cm. from the basic surface of the marble. 

§In June, 1938, I gave the Commencement Address at Wellesley, under 
the title “Incipit Vita Nova” (published in The Wellesley Magazine, xx11 
[1938], 487-490), and dedicated it to Miss Jackson. She died in 1939. 
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much or all of the year 1853 in Florence. From 1854 to 1860 he lived 
and worked in this country. In 1860 he returned to Florence, where 
he made his home for the rest of his life.* 

The lines of his Dante relief correspond very closely indeed to 
those of the Kirkup drawing—more closely than to the lines of the 
Faltoni drawing, and far more closely than to the lines of the head as 
“restored”? by Marini. This may readily be seen by comparison of 
the half-tone reproduction accompanying this article with the repro- 
ductions of the Kirkup and Faltoni drawings and of Marini’s ‘“‘res- 
toration”’ in the plates facing pp. 86 and 98 in Holbrook’s Portraits 
of Dante. 

It seems obvious, accordingly, that Jackson was in fact guided 
mainly by acquaintance with Kirkup’s tracing or with some good 
derivative of it, or else that by his own genius he recreated a head 
essentially similar to the head as painted by Giotto, rather than to 
the head as “restored” by Marini. In any case, I think it fair to say 
that the Jackson Dante ranks with the Arundel print as being one of 
the two most beautiful recreations of Giotto’s portrait. 

Ernest H. WILKINS 

Oberlin College 


® Clara E. Clement and Laurence Hutton, Artists of the Nineteenth Century 
and their Works, Boston, 1879, vol. 1, pp. 1-3; Lorado Taft, The History of 
American Sculpture, New York, 3rd ed., 1930, p. 200; Allgemeines Lexicon 
der Bildenden Kiinstler, Leipzig, vol. xvi (1925), p. 224; A(deline) A(dams), 
“John Adams Jackson,” in Dictionary of American Biography, New York, 
vol. 1x (1932), pp. 547-548. Jackson’s best-known work is the “Eve and the 
Dead Abel,’”’ now in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. The statue of 
the ‘Reading Girl,” referred to by Clement and Hutton and in the DAB, 
was given to Oberlin College in 1885, and stands in the main reading-room 


of the College Library. 


WALT WHITMAN IN ITALY 


ALT WHITMAN’S introduction to Italian readers came 
about casually. In Florence one June afternoon of the year 
1872 Girolamo Ragusa-Moleti, a Sicilian writer, paused on his way 
to the Cascine to buy the current issue of La Revue des Deux Mondes. 
A casual purchase, but to be followed by important consequences. 


Ragusa-Moleti tells us what happened, 


Andavo leggiucchiando nella rivista francese un articolo di Th. Bentzon, 
quando m’imbattei nel Nencioni, che mi domand6 cosa leggessi. Gli risposi: 
—Leggo alcuni tratti di poesia americana, che manifestano, mi pare, un 


uomo di genio. 
—Adagio col genio. 
—Vedi un po’ tu. 
E gli passai il fascicolo. L’amico Nencioni calé gli occhi sulla rivista, e non 


si ricordé di me che a lettura finita, dicendomi:—E una voce nuova veramente 
la voce di questo poeta. [Flegrea, Oct. 5, 1899, 432. ] 


So Walt Whitman was introduced by Theresa Bentzon to Ragusa- 
Moleti, and by him to Nencioni. Although neither in the account of 
this meeting, nor in subsequent writings by the two men, is there any 
reference to what Bentzon thought of Whitman it is worth while to 


glance over her essay. 


The title runs 
UN POETE AMERICAIN 


Walt Whitman 
Muscle and pluck forever! 


The italicized quotation from Whitman indicates the tone of The- 
resa Bentzon’s comments. Speaking of Whitman’s vaunting of ego- 
ism and of democracy, she concedes that for some time there had 
existed among Europeans a tendency toward a type of realism 
neither natural nor true. But she declares that Victor Hugo in his 
least excusable audacities and Baudelaire in his most erotic composi- 
tions are far behind Whitman in intensity of animal life. 

However, she does quote American and British praise of Leaves of 
Grass (especially, the tributes of Emerson and Rossetti). Better, 
she translates several of Whitman’s poems: among others, ‘As I 
Have Walked in Alabama my Morning Walk,” “Vigil Strange I 
Kept on the Field One Night,” “Beat! Beat! Drums!” 

Theresa Bentzon accords Whitman a certain grandeur, a great 
deal of passion. Finest of the poems, she thinks, is ‘Come Up from 
the Field Father,” which she translates simply and faithfully. She 
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adds the comparison between death and night; pays tribute to the 
perfection of form where the subject is well chosen; then closes with, 
La virilité est une belle chose, mais |’idéal est une plus belle chose encore; 


s’il ne peut s’associer 4 la démocratie, la démocratie restera au point de vue 
de l’art un arbre stérile. [Revue des Deux Mondes, June, 1872, 582.) 


Theresa Bentzon’s article is competent as a Frenchman under- 
stands that term; it is amusingly salty; and is surprisingly close to 
the accepted canons of today. Yet I have found no further reference 
by Ragusa-Moleti or by Nencioni to the French critic. She had in- 
troduced them to a new poet to whom they turned an enthusiastic, 
though discriminating, attention which resulted in the presentation 
of the American poet to Italian readers. 

The presentation of Walt Whitman to Italy in the last third of the 
nineteenth century was a very different enterprise from the boosting 
of a new author in America of the twentieth century. In Italy at 
that time the reviewer had no connection with a selling agency, 
whether printer or store. Incidentally, it is highly improbable that 
enough copies of Leaves of Grass would be sold in Italy to make the 
financial return of importance to any one. 

In the case of Whitman the reviewer was Enrico Nencioni, he who 
had read Theresa Bentzon’s article in 1872. More than seven years 
later, in December 1879, he wrote a discussion of Wait Whitman, 
which appeared on the first page of the Roman paper, Fanfulla della 
Domenica. This article was felt by its writer to be a formal presenta- 
tion of Whitman, the first to appear in an Italian paper of any note. 

Conceding that America had had up to that time no writer of in- 
disputable genius and solid achievement Nencioni continued, 


Se il genio non fosse, com’é, una straordinaria conciliazione di ragione e 
di fantasia in uno stesso cervello; se bastasse il divus afflatus, la visione in- 
finita, l’entusiasmo umanitario, Walt Whitman potrebbe ambire a quell’unico 
onore, ed esser il genio, la voce poetica della sua nobile terra. 


Nencioni indicated certain weaknesses, and added a brief expla- 
nation of poetry which, discarding rhyme and established meters, 
still possesses distinctive rhythm. He admitted that the first feeling 
on reading Whitman’s claim to be ranked with Columbus and Wash- 
ington is an irritated impulse to throw the book out of the window, 
but admonished that patience and further reading bring bit by bit a 
consciousness of magnetic force, until you feel that you have re- 
turned to an outlook patriarchal, primitive, and indestructible— 
that you are living the life designed by nature for man. After a brief, 
but generous, comparison of Whitman with Hugo, Shelley, and 
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Swinburne, Nencioni concluded his article with translations from 
“First O Songs for a Prelude,”’ and ‘‘A March in the Ranks Hard- 
Prest, and the Road Unknown.” 

It is to be noted that Nencioni does not attack the mistakes of 
Whitman with malicious cleverness. He merely warns readers that 
such mistakes must be overlooked in order to reach an understanding 
of the greatness of the poet whom he is introducing to Italy. 

Three columns of a four columned paper devoted to a foreign 
poet! The first page at that! But this was the gracious custom of the 
Fanfulla della Domenica, and such writing was the pleasure of Nen- 
cioni, who had already presented Robert Browning to Italian read- 
ers. 

Presentation to Italian readers does not imply actual introduction 
of a name unknown before. Is it not seven years since Ragusa-Moleti 
and Nencioni read and talked in the over-arched paths of the Cas- 
cine? Absurd to suppose that nothing had been said by either of 
them in all that time. In fact, Ragusa-Moleti had bought Leaves of 
Grass, had lent it to various friends, and was encouraging them in 
efforts at translation. 

Nor is it to be supposed that these men were the only readers of 
Leaves of Grass. The presentation, then, of Whitman implies merely 
an organized discussion printed in a paper of recognized standing. 
Such printing serves to bring together admirers of a poet, as well as 
to attract new readers. 

In Nencioni’s case this first article published in the Fanfulla della 
Domenica brought a letter from Carducci, a boyhood friend and 
great admirer. 

Great admirer needs to be modified. Nencioni read and enjoyed 
French and English poetry, Carducci would hardly admit the exist- 
ence of poetry outside the Greek and Latin. Yet the day the article 
appeared Carducci wrote from Bologna, 

Ho letto con grande piacere e con grande ammirazione lo scritto sul Whit- 
man. Fa’, fa’ ancora di codeste rassegne di poeti inglesi. L’Italia ha bisogno 
di risanarsi. 

Generous, is it not, for Carducci to applaud the friend who was find- 
ing inspiration in the language he himself had not inclined toward? 

Another article followed, though not until almost two years had 
passed, August 21, 1881. ‘“New Poetic Horizons.”’ 

Nencioni began with a sharp attack upon the writers of the day 
who under pretence of writing the truth confined themselves to only 
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one aspect of the true, that is, to the trivial, the obscene, the extrava- 
gant. Is it in deference to Carducci, admirer of the classics, that 
Nencioni says he is driven to throw up the window for a breadth of 
air after reading many contemporary romances, as though the air 
were heavy with alcohol or smoke? 

He continues, 


In tali condizioni, io credo ufficio della buona critica il raccomandare 
vivamente, insistentemente, la lettura, lo studio degli antichi, che eran sem- 
plici perché eran forti—eran grandi perché eran sani. E fra i moderni e i 
contemporanei, raccomandare pid specialmente la lettura di quei poeti che 
hanno ala potente e larghi orizzonti: i Goethe, gli Shelley, i Byron, i Victor 
Hugo, gli Whitman. 


And so Nencioni has come to the purpose of his article. He has 
returned, as he had promised, to the discussion of the American poet. 
He praises Whitman as simple, severe, rude, colossal, tonic, even in 
his faults—for a generation which has had too much boudoir litera- 
ture, too many imagined amours; which needs, above all else, 
breadth of vision. 

Nencioni translates from ‘‘The Salute to the World’”’—some other 
bits—then begs the young men of Italy to look upon their own 
country, to write of their own times and its happenings. He calls to 
mind the Maremma and the Umbria of Carducci, but knows little 
else which belongs to the Italy of his day. 

And so he has written the discussion of contemporary poetry 
which Carducci recommended. He has Carducci in mind, too. Note 
the reference to the Maremma and Umbria. 

Nor is Carducci’s answer slow to come: 


I nuovi orizzonti vanno benissimo. Cid che dici, con molto evidente ed 
efficace precisione, della falsa poesia odierna é quello stessisimo che ne penso 
io; la colpa di quella poesia risale ad artisti che furono troppo ammirati per 
l’umana contraddizione e reazione contro i veri grandi poeti, i sani, i forti, che 
pensano cose grandi e grandemente le dicono. I pezzi del Whitman, scelti e 
tradotti, benissimo. Sai che il Fogliame americano io l|’ho letto e tradotto a 
lettera tre volte col mio maestro d’inglese, un italiano che scappd in America 
di 17 anni, ci é stato 23 anni, e ha fatto il capitano al servizio della Repubblica 
nella guerra di secessione contro gli Stati del Sud? E una bestia, sempre ubri- 
aco; ma sente e respira l’America; e non ha pid quasi nulla d’italiano; e me 
lo commentava facendo gesti e urli feroci. E mi venne subito la voglia di 
tradurlo in esametri. Tutti quei nomi a catalogo! quelle enumerazioni, suc- 
cessioni, quelle serie di paesaggi, di sentimenti, di figure straordinarie e vere! 
Io ne rimasi e ne sono rapito! Dopo i grandissimi poeti colossali, Omero, 
Shakespeare, Dante e... ci sara del pid pensato, del pid profondo, del pid 
perfetto, ma nulla di cosi immediato e originale. Peccato e dannazione che 
io d’inglese capisco poco, e la prosa; ma la poesia mi é molto difficile. 
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No need to ask if Whitman was known in Italy when the greatest 
living Italian poet wrote with this enthusiasm. 

Now comes an incredible bit of nonsense. Ragusa-Moleti and 
Nencioni had read La Revue des Deux Mondes as they strolled 
through the Cascine in June of 1872. In May of 1882 Angelo De 
Gubernatis made a discovery! There was a new poet in America who 
really seemed to be worthy of some attention! He would have 
European fame—and that to an American meant world fame! How 
would he obtain this? A French woman, Theresa Bentzon, had pub- 
lished in book form a number of essays which had appeared originally 
in La Revue des Deux Mondes. One of these essays had to do with Walt 
Whitman. Through this essay Italians would come to know and to 
read Whitman. 

Shades of Roman papers! Had Nencioni written for nothing those 
enthusiastic articles in the Fanfulla? ‘ 

De Gubernatis’s smug little review of Theresa Bentzon’s book 
was printed in the Nuova Antologia. What did its editors say to this 
_ lapse, or did it pass unnoticed? 

Nencioni wrote of Whitman again the next year. Again he spoke 
of his sanity, his breadth of view, called attention to the fact that he 
had been acclaimed by Swinburne, Hugo, Mazzini, and Carducci. 

This article brought him a letter from another poet, Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. He had read the essay, had obtained Nencioni’s address 
from a friend, and had written to congratulate him. Letters followed 
thick and fast. In February D’Annunzio wrote, 


Come sono dispiacente di non aver potuto mandar nulla al Domenicale 
pel numero ove tu pubblichi il Rossetti! 

Aspetto il numero con desiderio vivissimo, per leggerti. Del Rossetti io 
non conosco quasi nulla: rammento perd che tu me ne hai parlato diverse 
volte. . . . Oi, se fossimo insieme, ora che io sono tranquillo! 

Quanti orrizonti tu mi scopriresti! 

A proposito di orizzonti, perché non pubblichi un libro intero sul Whit- 
man? Riunendo gli articoli gid fatti, ampliandoli, traducendo altre poesie in 
prosa, in quella prosa musicale tua. ..Mi piacerebbe. Tu potresti trattare 
col Sommaruga, e avere una delle nuove edizioni della Collezione moderna, 
edizioni a grandi caratteri e a carta solida, dove non entra molta roba. Do- 
vresti dare un titolo attraente al libro, mantenendo per sotto-titolo Whitman. 
Scopo del libro dovrebbe essere una rivolta vigorosa contro la piccolezza 
miserabile dell’arte contemporanea. Tu dovresti parlare, un po’ pid’ ampia- 
mente, delli orizzonti nuovi, delle nuove tendenze, dei nuovi bisogni; fare una 
carica contro i cesellatori meccanici; quindi additare e delineare la grande 
figura del poeta americano. Sarebbe un’opera bella e forte. Tu hai tutti i 
materiali pronti e in gran parte anche lavorati. Dunque? 


Ultimately this suggestion was followed in part, but not at once. 


if | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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The next year there was another article in the Fanfulla, this time a 
comparison between the ideals of Whitman and of Mazzini. Do you 
notice that Nencioni has passed from an initial stage in which he 
read curiously the poems of an alien land to a comprehension in which 
he feels the identity of interests and of purpose between an American 
poet and an Italian patriot? 

In 1885 Nencioni joined the staff of the Nuova Antologia, the 
Roman magazine in whose pages Angelo De Gubernatis had an- 
nounced his belated discovery of Theresa Bentzon’s essay on Whit- 
man. 

In August of that year (1885) Nencioni published in the Nuova 
Antologia a fairly comprehensive review of contemporary American 
poetry. The statements are little more than a repetition of what he 
had previously written. More than six years later, again in the 
Nuova Antologia, Nencioni returned to his favorite, this time under 
the heading, ‘‘Poet of the American War.” 

By this time Whitman had become well enough known to secure 
occasional mention in the news section of the Nuova Antologia—a 
birthday dinner, the publication of a new edition. 

Nor was Nencioni the only Italian working upon the poems of 
Whitman. When Ragusa-Moleti returned to Palermo after his visit 
in Florence he lent his copy of Leaves of Grass to various friends. 
Raffaele Spina wrote an article for Jl Tempo, then edited by Ragusa- 
Moleti. A. R. Levi, Angelina Lanza Damiani, Giuseppe Farina, 
Luigi Gamberale, each and all were encouraged to translate portions 
of the poems. These fugitive bits were quoted in part by Ragusa- 
Moleti in a reminiscent essay published in Flegrea in 1899. 

All this Italian interest in Walt Whitman! How it would have 
pleased the old poet. Apparently he knew nothing of what was said 
and written about him in Italy. The American publishers have no 
record of any correspondence. Nor have the Italian publishers. 
However, they suggest that two floods may have destroyed such 
records. At least no royalties were paid. 

Whitman’s friends remember no mention by the poet of any cor- 
respondence from Italy. His biographers have found no memoranda 
concerning Italian translations and no letters from admirers. The 
Italian journals convey no hint of personal contact, no “by your 
leave,’’ no acknowledgement of indebtedness. 

And yet a slender volume of translations had appeared in 1887 
Canti Scelti. From the firm of Sonzogno. A cheap little book which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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sold for L 1,20. The translator, Luigi Gamberale, was indebted to 
Ragusa-Moleti for his first interest in Whitman. 

In thé introduction Gamberale says, 

Forse é appunto nella Biblioteca Universale, destinata, pel suo buon mer- 
cato, a spandersi largamente fra il popolo, che trovano il posto pill acconcio 
e pit opportuno i canti di Walt Whitman, il pid simpatico, pid comprensivo, 
e pid nuovo poeta della democrazia. 


Forty-eight poems; among them—‘Song of the Universal,” 
“Pioneers! O Pioneers!’’, “Beat! Beat! Drums!’’. “There Was a 
Child Went Forth,’”’ and ‘Come Up from the Fields, Father.”’ This 
last is found again and again—in translation and in critical mention 
—always popular. 

Three years later Gamberale published another thin little volume 
containing seventy-one more poems and the prose preface to the 
first edition of Leaves of Grass. 

These cheap little books which can still be bought, were reprinted 
respectively in 1932 and 1934. 

When Gamberale published the Canti Scelti Whitman’s name was 
appearing occasionally in the periodicals of Italy. Among these more 
or less random expressions of admiration for the American poet the 
most definite is the speech read by Biagio Brugi before the Royal 
Academy of Padua shortly after the poet’s death. 

Half humorously Brugi apologizes for bringing before an Academy 
accustomed to classic subjects the work of a poet who scorned most 
of the old conventions. Emphasizing the Italian preference for def- 
initeness of thought and form he calls attention to a vagueness found 
in many English writers, a vagueness inclining even to mysticism, 
which has found expression in the formation of strange religious cults. 

In fact, it was from an erratic Scotch woman devoted to one of 
these cults that he first heard of Whitman. The religious fanatic 
went about armed with three books: the Gospel, Oliphant’s Scientific 
Religion, and Leaves of Grass. If the lady did not make a religious 
convert, she at least succeeded in securing a reader for the American 
poet. 

Brugi says, 


Il contenuto della poesia di Whitman é succo e sangue di noi uomini del 
secolo XIX trasfuso in quei barbari ritmi. . . . Dai versi del poeta americano 
non sale un inno ai geni, agli eroi, ma vi circolano le speranze e le rideste 
energie dell’uomo medio (average man), come lo chiama anche nella poesia 
che traduco. E la profetica epopea dell’uomo medio. 
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In this connection it is worth while to note the passage which 
Signor Brugi quotes from Ada Negri, 


Fu chiamato, ed a ragione, il poeta della democrazia: tuttavia egli non 
appartiene a nessuna scuola o partito, Egli non si ferma a guardare o a stig- 
matizzare una classe od un uomo; egli abbraccia l’umanita intiera e la livella; 
e canta una vastissima e grandiosa medianitAé umana, ove non esiste pid 
aristocrazia alcuna, né di denaro, né d’industria, né di casta. .. considera 
l’umanita da un punto di vista altissimo come un grande e compatto essere 
individuo. 

After this introduction, personal and explanatory of his reasons 
for speaking of the American poet before a group of men gathered 
together for discussion of the classics, Brugi read his own version of 
“Years of the Modern,” which he entitled ‘“The New Age.” 

Coming as this speech did soon after the death of Whitman it 
marked the beginning of that evaluation of achievement which each 
generation makes of the men who seem to have written significantly 
enough to merit such attention. 

These evaluations have to do with both form and thought. Of the 
poetic diction of Whitman a thorough and exhaustive analysis ap- 
peared just before the turn of the century. I refer to La Poesia di 
Walt Whitman by Pasquale Jannaccone. He made a study of the 
various rhythms employed by Whitman, noting the emergence of a 
different form to accompany a change in thought, bound up as these 
are with subtie alterations in sentence structure. These changes he 
examined with constant reference to similar changes which have oc- 
curred in the writings of other poets and in other languages. This 
study is the most complete analysis of Whitman’s diction which I 
have been able to find. It should be available in English. Its interest 
is independent of nationality, but the discussion is too long and in- 
volved to do more than indicate its scope in an article such as this 
which I am writing. Translation is the only adequate means of pres- 
entation to students who do not read Italian easily. 

On the flyleaf of La Poesia di Walt Whitman is printed the advance 
notice of another book, an analysis of the thought of Walt Whitman, 
by this same Pasquale Jannaccone. 

I failed in a dozen efforts te locate this book, advertised in 1898 
as in preparation. Finally a letter I had sent to the University of 
Turin was handed over to Jannaccone himself. He wrote that condi- 
tions of life had forced him to turn his time and efforts in directions 
other than the literary pursuits of his youth. The book had never 
been completed. Too bad. From his background of sympathetic un- 
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derstanding the brilliant young student should have produced a 
second book as significant as his first. 

All these years Ragusa-Moleti had been impelling his friends to 
continue working with the poems of Whitman. You will recall that 
one of them, Luigi Gamberale, had published two slim volumes of 
translations. In 1907 and 1908 the substantial results of his long and 
patient labor appeared. He published a biographical and critical 
essay upon Whitman in La Nuova Parola; then, in the same period- 
ical, a translation of ‘‘Proud Music of the Storm.” 

The essay was the preface to the complete translation of Whit- 
man’s poetry, which—together with certain of the prose prefaces— 
was coming from the press of Remo Sandron in Palermo. 

Gamberale’s translations are generally accurate. His occasional 
mistakes are important to no one except the gloating writer of 
“Notes.”” His versions are not, however, invariably vibrant and 
driving. I doubt if any human being could preserve throughout such 
lengthy labor the exaltation of spirit which is often Whitman’s 
charm. As a matter of fact, the poet himself becomes pedestrian at 
times, many times. 

Gamberale’s work endures, monumental task that it is. The cheap 
little pamphlets of the earlier translations are still available for a 
few cents. The later publication, in two thick volumes, has likewise 
been reprinted. It may be noted that the translations of the later 
volumes differ in many respects from those found in the Libreria 
Universale. The variations are not corrections. They are new at- 
tempts to translate the poems in entirety. 

In glancing consequence of the publication of the whole of Whit- 
man’s poetry in Italian there appeared a charming tribute by Gio- 
vanni Papini. Printed first in La Nuova Parola of June 1907, the 
essay—entitled simply ‘““‘Walt Whitman” has been included in two 
separate editions of Papini’s essays. Written upon the publication of 
the Foglie di Erba, this essay has the life and vivacity which often 
bite deep in Papini’s writings, but which are here pouring out a free 
libation to the singer of songs—to Whitman, that is, and so in some 
measure to Gamberale. 

How direct the introduction: 


Confesso che non posso parlare di Walt Whitman come parlerei di qua- 
lunque altro. L’anima e la poesia del gran vecchio di Manhattan sono per 
me tenacemente congiunto colla scoperta pid importante della mia prima 
adolescenza: la scoperta della poesia. 

Mio padre aveva, fra i suoi libri, i due volumetti della Biblioteca Universale 
a cinque soldi, dove il Gamberale pubblicd per la prima volta una parte della 


| 

| 

| 
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sua traduzione di Whitman ed io lessi e rilessi i due economici libretti con 
quell’entusiasmo di cui non siamo pid capaci dopo i vent’anni. Non avevo 
allora, benché fossi tutt’altro che un bourgeois gentilhomme, un’idea ben 
chiara della differenza che c’é fra versi e prosa e non mi curai di sapere per 
quali ragioni quei canti eran composti di versi cosi lunghi da riempire spesso 
due o tre righe. Li leggevo, o meglio respiravo la poesia marina, civile e 
universale del poeta, senza pensare ai pallidi laureati che conterebbero, se 
potessero, le note al rosignolo in amore. 

E debbo confessare che io, toscano, italiano, latino, non ho sentito cosa 
volesse dir poesia attraverso Virgilio o Dante—e tanto meno per virtid del 
Petrarca o di Torquato Tasso, poeti di lusso e percid pid letterati che poeti— 
ma bensi attraverso le puerili enumerazioni e invocazioni appassionate del 
buon falciatore di Foglie d’erba. Anch’ oggi, dopo tanti anni, non so rileggere 
freddamente i ‘‘Sussurri di morte celestiale’’ ed “Ei vi era un fanciullo che 
uscia fuori ogni giorno.’”’ Pid tardi ho letto Leaves of Grass in inglese; ho 
conosciuto la vita e l’aspetto di Whitman in grossi libri americani, ho studiato 
le questioni metriche che si possono fare a proposito della sua poesia nel 
libriccino dello Jannaccone, ma non ho mai potuto dimenticare quelle ore 
di grazia della mia fanciullezza. 


So Papini poured forth his enthusiasm, genuine tribute to an- 
other, unique among discussions of Whitman in that it is, perhaps, 
more valuable in its expression of the mind of Papini than as a study 
of Whitman. 

Papini’s enthusiasm has spoken elsewhere. In Un Uomo Finito 
are scattered references to Whitman, as there are to Dante, Goethe, 
Ariosto. More—to the chapter entitled “‘La Missione”’ he prefixes 
the single word “‘Solenne,’’ and writes below 


I ask who is he who has gone farther 
For I want to go still farther. 
Walt Whitman 


We have been following the attention paid by Italian men of let- 
ters to Whitman—the respect, that is, of the thoughtful men of one 
country for men of another country which their own surroundings 
make them look upon as not only remote, but immature. 

But in the quarter century following Whitman’s death there came 
together in Rome a group of foreigners who loved the old city, who 
had made friends there, were for a long time residents; but who re- 
mained primarily Englishmen or Americans, as the case might be. 
These men gathered together for many years in the hotels and board- 
ing houses around the Piazza di Spagna. In the corner beside the 
wide steps leading up the hill stands the shabby house where Keats 
died. The English and the American residents felt an attachment to 
the memory of the poet, bought the house, and established the 
Keats-Shelley Memorial. 

The devotion to the homeland which prompted the sentimental 
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preservation of an unattractive house, and which scattered flowers 
upon the graves in the English cemetery found deeper and finer ex- 
pression in an effort made by H. Nelson Gay (himself an American 
resident in Rome) to place before the Italians an interpretation of 
western thinking through a series of biographies of Americans. 

There was no possibility of moneymaking in the series planned by 
H. Nelson Gay. The thin volumes are sold for a few cents. The low 
price combined with the necessarily narrow appeal of the subject 
matter meant that the whole attempt must be a labor of love, whose 
recompense was to be found in the work itself, and within the group 
of friends who were to be attracted to its accomplishment. 

Mark the choice and the order of the biographies: 

No. 1-2 Tommaso Jefferson. Di Thomas Nelson Page 

3-4 Abramo Lincoln. Di H. Nelson Gay 

5 Ulisse 8. Grant. Di Owen Wister 

6 Giovanni Greenleaf Whittier. Di Barrett Wendell 
7-8 Walt Whitman. Di Harrison 8S. Morris 

So the fifth in the series of Illustrious Americans is Walt Whitman. 
The choice of Grant as third in the list is not easy to understand. It 
is, however, noteworthy that the men who wrote for the series are 
men of public life, whose participation in activities both American 
and international had given them a sense of the community of think- 
ing in different nations, and of those common aspirations through 
which a mutual understanding might be reached. 

Harrison 8. Morris, the biographer of Walt Whitman, had been 
the loyal friend of the poet’s old age. He knew the intimate details 
which give reality to the picture of an individual. With access to all 
the materials used in biography he was wise enough to select from the 
mass of detail—the common happenings of every day as well as the 
repetitious strictures of the critics—a bare outline of the life, a sum- 
mary of the criticism, and to fill in the meagre outline with observa- 
tions which he himself had made when visiting the old poet in Cam- 
den. 

Morris says, 

I have spoken principally of the man, Walt Whitman. But when the dross 
of the body melts away and the man disappears—there stands the Book, a 
visible evidence of his soul. It can not be described; it must be read. It is the 
recorded wisdom and emotion of a great spirit. Who could adequately convey 


its substance or its elusive meaning in other words than its own. 
I can only describe its form and its aim and express briefly . . . its effect 


on another soul that responds to its message. 


I quote from the biography as written in English by Morris and 
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published by the Harvard University Press. The Italian translation 
was made by Gay. It can still be purchased from the Florentine pub- 
lishers. On the paper cover is the American shield in red, white, and 
blue—enclosed within a laurel wreath. 

On a separate page stand quotations from Whitman, praise of 
contemporary Italians—of Mazzini as the man of deepest penetra- 
tion and broadest vision among the Italians, of Garibaldi least earthy 
of all. 

By these quotations Morris mutely indicates that here is a man 
who knew the great spirits of modern Italy (remember the book ap- 
peared twenty years ago, when the present era was barely beginning) 
It is as if he would say, ““‘Whitman knew and understood Mazzini 
and Garibaldi. He is a kindred spirit. Don’t you want to meet him?” 

And they did. Il Nouvo Patto of April-May 1920 carried « review 
of Morris’s biography by Paolo Tuccimei. He is cordial to the author, 
whom he knows; eager in his hope for a better understanding be- 
tween the Italians and Americans. 

Other American voices have spoken in Italy, notably the exchange 
professors in the Universities. In one instance the lectures were ser- 
ious enough interpretations of America to find publication in Italian. 
I refer, of course, to Conferenze sulla Letteratura Americana by Ken- 
neth McKenzie, who has been equally active in interesting Ameri- 
cans in Italian literature. 

The lecture devoted to Whitman is explanatory, almost defensive. 
McKenzie admits the violation of good taste to which both Ameri- 
cans and Europeans have objected. He insists that Whitman, a pro- 
found and sincere observer of life, spoke truths spiritual rather than 
material. The equality of man is still a dream. 

So, in the early days of Fascism a little group of Americans tried 
to explain their country to the Italians. Gay is dead. Morris and 
McKenzie have been living in America, still interested in Italy and 
the Italians. The house at the base of the steps in the Piazza di 
Spagna still bears the tablet of the Keats-Shelley Memorial. Still 
bears? Perhaps I should say it still bore the tablet at the outbreak of 
war in the fall of 1939. But the place was almost deserted. The 
library of the Keats-Shelley Memorial had little upon Walt Whit- 
man. Its kindly librarian went to the great public library of Rome 
to see what was available in Italian upon Walt Whitman. 

Yet, when one center of thought has spent itself another becomes 
articulate.—1908, 1923, 1924, 1933, 1937—As I thumb over Italian 
magazines I find occasional articles. Those by Lidia Rho Servi and 
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by Cesare Pavese are thoughtful approaches to the character of 
Whitman and to the meaning of his poetry. 

If there are authorities in world literature Mario Praz certainly 
stands among them. It is, therefore, worth while to note what im- 
portance he assigns to Walt Whitman. Fortunately for us, he has 
made a definite evaluation of Whitman for the Enciclopedia Italiana. 


He is very definite: 


Le liste affananti e superficiali di cose, le volgarita di un genio non selettivo, 
diventano difetti veniali accanto alla prodigiosa e primigenia freschezza, alla 
gioia sovrabbondante della parte migliore del volume del W., scopritore di 
nuovi mondi poetici; il suo principio, di far arte dicendo le cose con le pid 
nude e semplici parole, era molto pid radicale del principio wordsworthiano, 
enunciato in termini simili; il W. fu realmente in poesia autore di quella rivo- 
luzione romantica che il Wordsworth aveva timidamente annunciato nella 
prefazione delle Lyrical Ballads. Con lui un nuovo spirito penetra nella let- 
teratura del Nuovo Mondo e del Vecchio; il verso libero fa scuola in Francia, 
e penetra anche in Italia, in forme che guadagnano in destrezza verbale e 
musicale cid che perdono d’immediatezza (Laus Vitae di D’Annunzio non 
sarebbe stata possibile senza il Song of Myself dei W.). Ma oltre alle poesie di 
gioia panica, esuberanti, spesso verbose e monotone, il W. scrisse meditativi 
di struggente solennita, in Drumtaps, in Memories of President Lincoln, in cui 
domina il pensiero della morte. Nella pit bella di questo poesie, Come lovely 
and soothing death, il poeta americano si esprime con accenti assai vicini a 
quelli dell’autore del Cantico delle creature. 


As another present day critic, Aldo Sorani, writes, the interest in 
Whitman is not to be measured by current sales, or by question- 
naires. Whitman is a classic. He has been accepted as the poet of 
democracy. By whom? Ironically enough—by the intellectuals. Not 
by the average man for whom he claims to have spoken. 

The dicta of the critics, the space accorded in a great encyclopedia, 
and echoes heard in the writing of later poets are all evidence as to 
the power of Whitman. 

Another, perhaps more convincing, type of evidence is found in 
a tiny volume published ten years ago in Milan. Poesie Scelte. 
Twenty-five of Whitman’s poems translated into spirited Italian by 
... who knows?... V. V.S. 

Some one found enough life in poems written a half century ago to 
absorb their emotion and to pour them forth in his own tongue. A 
publishing house believed in them enough to print them clearly and 


beautifully. 


You see, Walt Whitman is still alive in Italy. 
Rea McCain 


Bowling Green State University 


AUGMENTATIVES, DIMINUTIVES AND 
PEJORATIVES IN ITALIAN 


WE KNOW, of course, that Italian, like Spanish, admits of 

special suffixes to modify the meaning of its nouns and its ad- 
jectives.' These suffixes, when added to the stem of nouns, serve to 
qualify them very much as adjectives would; and when attached to 
the stem of adjectives, they perform more or less the function of ad- 
verbs. Italian grammarians call these endings alterazioni—modifying 
suffixes—in order to distinguish them from the normal suffixes com- 
mon even to those languages, like English and French, which rarely 
employ the former. Such a distinction is not only desirable but 
necessary. For, whereas ordinary suffixes more than superficially 
change the meaning of the nouns or adjectives with which they are 
combined and very often serve to alter the original part of speech, 
modifying suffixes (alterazioni) effect only an external change in 
meaning, keep the principal concept intact, and always retain the 
original part of speech. For example, the essential idea of donna is 
never absent from donnone, donnetta, donnina, donnuccia, donnic- 
ciuola, donnaccia, donnucola, and even donzella, all of whom in the 
final analysis are donne. But in the case of donnesco (womanly) and 


1 The form of this article as well as a number of observations and conclu- 
sions, is our own. We have, however, not neglected to consult all the Italian 
grammars available to us. We are indebted above all to the treatment of 
alterazioni in: 

Fornaciari, R., Grammatica italiana dell’uso moderno, 2d ed., Florence, 

Sansoni, 1882; idem, Sintassi italiana dell’uso moderno, 2d ed., 

Florence, Sansoni, 1919; Zambaldi, F., Grammatica della lingua italiana, 

Milan, Sonzogno, 1904?; Trabalza, C., and Allodoli, E., La Grammatica 

degl’ Italiani, 2d ed., Florence, Le Monnier, 1934. 
We have also consulted the 8th ed. of Fornaciari’s Grammatica, rev. and cor. 
by A. Gigli, Florence, Sansoni, 1936, and the grammars of L. Morandi and 
G. Cappuccini (new ed., Turin, Paravia, 1933), of G. Checchia (Naples, 
P. Federico & G. Ardia, 1918-20), of C. De Titta (new ed., Lanciano, Carabba, 
1936), of E. Caioli and A. Chiari (Turin, Gambino, 1938), of C. M. Sauer and 
P. Motti (13th ed., Paris, Brentano, 1932). of E. Grillo (3d ed., London, 
Blackie & Son, 19—-), and of L. Donati (3d ed., Zurich, O. Fiissli, 1927). The 
discussion of suffixes in American grammars like those of Grandgent & 
Wilkins, Phelps, Arbib-Costa, Russo, etc., is necessarily sketchy. A much 
fuller treatment is to be found in the recent grammar of R. Young and M. 
Canterella (New York, Macmillan, 1942). 

We try to quote as much as possible from literary models, such as Man- 
zoni, Collodi, Fucini, Panzini, etc. In the case of Manzoni, we use the Roman 
numeral to designate the chapter of the Promessi Sposi from which we quote. 
We have translated many, but not all, our examples, inasmuch as quite a few 
are obvious and some others are scarcely translatable. 
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donnaiolo (‘“‘woman-chaser’’), there is a radical change; for the 
former is an adjective and the latter, a noun in which the concept 
has shifted from donna to something else, the man who pursues her. 

Modifying noun-suffixes are of three general varieties:? 1) aug- 
mentatives (or accrescitivi) like -one; 2) diminutives like -etto, -ello; 
and 3) pejoratives like -accio. The richest category is that of the 
diminutives, which includes not only suffixes expressing diminished 
size but also those that take on the added nuance of affection, ten- 
derness or prettiness on the one hand or that of meanness, poverty, 
pity or contempt on the other. Diminutives of the first group (e.g., 
-ino) are called vezzeggiativi; those of the second group (e.g., -uccio, 
-ucolo, -uzzo) are called spregiativi. But inasmuch as language 
is not mathematical but esthetic, and hence, disposes of many means 
of expression to translate the nuances of a given impression, modify- 
ing suffixes cannot wholly take the place of the adjectives to which 
they are similar. In fact, diminutives—and to a lesser degree even 
augmentatives and pejoratives—do not cause the quality of small- 
ness, prettiness, poverty, etc., to stand out as emphatically as would 
adjectives denoting the same qualities. If the stress must fall on the 
quality and not on the noun, an adjective is generally preferable to 
a modifying suffix. Moreover, augmentatives, diminutives and pe- 
joratives cannot be added indiscriminately to all nouns. With certain 
nouns they are not used at all. Other nouns may combine with some 
suffixes but not with others. Finally, only very few nouns can admit 
of all or nearly all the possible alterazioni. In using them, one should 
bear in mind the following: 1) literary and colloquial usage; 2) eu- 
phony; 3) context; 4) clarity. Usage does not permit certain combi- 
nations which might be acceptable from other standpoints. One 
should avoid adding a modifying suffix to a noun if the resultant is 
not euphonious. One should consider the context in which a modify- 
ing suffix appears in order to determine its precise shade of meaning. 
Finally, one should make sure that the use of a diminutive or aug- 
mentative does not cause ambiguity. Now, ambiguity is often pos- 
sible because of the existence of pure suffixes identical in form with 
alteraziont. For example, cavalletta (grasshopper), in which the -etta 
is an ordinary suffix, might be mistaken for the diminutive of cavalla. 
To insure clarity, a different diminutive is used, as e.g., cavallina in 


? Some grammarians divide them into four categories: accrescitivi, vezzeg- 
giativi, spregiativxt and peggiorativi, but this subdivision would neglect the 
suffixes which are purely diminutive. 
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this case, or failing that, one can resort to an adjective. In a few 
cases, a noun may have two or more meanings, one reminiscent of 
the modifying suffix and the others not: e.g., cavalletto, small horse, 
but also, easel, trestle, etc.; cavallone, big horse, but also, billow. Ob- 
viously, the context is the arbiter in such cases. 

The augmentative par excellence is -one, used primarily to denote 
great size. As a general rule it is a masculine suffix, even when used 
with nouns that were originally feminine. The feminine suffix -ona 
does exist, however, and must be used to distinguish the female from 
the male in such noun pairs as ragazzo, ragazza, contadino, contadina, 
cugino, cugina, sposo, sposa, etc. It is also found with abstract femi- 
nine nouns,’ with feminine aggettivi sostantivati (i.e., adjectives used 
as nouns),‘ with nouns ending in -ata, and in a few other cases sanc- 
tioned by usage. Moreover, both -one and -ona are found with a few 
feminine nouns. 
Examples: uomo, omone; occhio, occhione; una camera, un camerone; una 
bestia, un bestione ; una donna, un donnone (although una donnona is possible) ; 
una pancia, un pancione; una voce, un vocione. 
Exceptions: 1) un bambinone, una bambinona; un foglione, a large sheet, una 
fogliona, a large leaf; 2) una memoriona, a phenomenal memory; 3) un vec- 
chione, una vecchiona; un furbone, una furbona; 4) una risatona, a great peal 
of laughter; una seratona, a “‘big,’”’ an important evening; 5) wna dotona, a 
large dowry; una lunona, a big moon; 6) un manone and una manona; un 
manicone and una manicona (both from manica); uno scatolone and una 
scatolona. 
With nouns referring to persons in the arts, trades or professions, 
-one often emphasizes greatness of quality rather than of size: e.g., 
un artistone, a first-rate artist; un medicone, an eminent physician; 
un maestrone, a celebrated teacher; un letteratone del tempo antico 
(Manzoni, VIII), a great man of letters of antiquity; un politicone di 
quel calibro (ibid., XI), a fine statesman of that calibre, unless At- 
tilio frankly means to call his powerful uncle ‘‘a very crafty fellow’’— 
the usual acceptation of politicone. The context is of course impor- 
tant in such cases, just as it is in the case of Manzoni’s quel caro 
vecchione (XIV), the epithet by which he designates the venerable 
Ferrer. Here the reference is to age rather than to size, but a more 
subtle nuance is expressed in the clear but almost untranslatable un 
buon bergamascone all’antica (Manzoni, XVII). 

The augmentative -one should not be confused with the personal 


3 These are really very few in number, for abstract nouns ending in an 
accented vowel, in -ione, in -ezza, in -dine, etc.—in other words, the vast 
majority of abstract nouns—dc not admit of augmentatives. 

* See also below, under the treatment of adjective suffixes. 
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suffix -one, found in such words as beone, briccone, burlone, ciarlone, 
fannullone, imbroglione, poltrone, etc. Although apparently augmen- 
tative, these nouns usually denote the agent of an action, often with a 
disparaging connotation, and are formed from verbs or from other 
non-personal nouns. Neither should the augmentative be confused 
with the totally unrelated -one found in the nouns aquilone, bastone, 
cartone, montone, torrone, which have no connection with aquila, 
basto, carta, monte, torre. These nouns, with the exception of torre, 
the augmentative of which is torrione, must make use of adjectives 
to augment them. Usage, moreover, frowns upon some combinations, 
such as colombone, corbone, lupone, etc., although it sanctions the use 
of the more complex corbacchione, for instance. For the sake of eu- 
phony, -one cannot be added to nouns already ending in -one, but 
when the latter is a pure suffix and not an augmentative, -cione may 
be combined with it: e.g., padrone, padroncione ; bastone, bastoncione. 
Likewise for reasons of euphony, usage does not permit the augmen- 
tative with nouns ending in an accented vowel or in a consonant: e.g., 
bontd, virtua, fald, lapis, etc. 

The suffix denoting strength and vigor, but only average, or 
slightly less than average, size is -otto (m.), -otta (f.): un barilotto; 
una casotta, a house of moderate size; una contadinotia, a buxom 
peasant lass; wn ragazzotto, a sturdy boy. Some nouns like bicchierotto 
and signorotto find no adjectives to render them properly: the first 
being scarcely different from bicchiere even though the two words 
cannot always be used interchangeably ; and the second being almost 


’ contemptuous, for who would associate the ennobling qualities of 


signore with signorotto? In a few cases the masculine -otto is used with 
a feminine noun: e.g., un casotto, a stall, a booth (hence quite differ- 
ent from casotta); un camiciotto, a smock, a blouse; un candelotto, a 
stubby candle. When used with the names of animals, -ofto is a 
diminutive and indicates the young of the species: e.g., anatrotio, 
duckling; aquilotto, eaglet; leprotto, young hare; passerotto, young 
sparrow. In short, the suffix -otto is neither a clear-cut diminutive nor 
augmentative; hence the difficulty of grammarians in classifying it. 
Some place it in one category; some, in the other. But it really be- 
longs with neither, for it stands in a class by itself. The same holds 
true for the suffixes -occio and -ozzo, far more limited in use than 
-olto: e.g., un bamboccio, a chubby baby; un cartoccio, a paper cornet; 
un baciozzo, a smack, but not quite so hearty as a bacione; un pre- 
dicozzo, a sermon (i.e., one of reproof or admonition). Figlioccio, 
however, has the special meaning of godson. 
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The diminutives which denote smallness without any other qual- 
ity are -etto (m.), -etta (f) and -ello (m.), -ella (f.), the former being 
more commonly used than the latter: e.g., cameretta, casetta, don- 
netta, libretto, ometto, scopetta; asinello, carrozzella, contadinello, 
pastorella. In una mezz'oretta (about a half-hour) and in un’oretta 
(about an hour), the idea of less rather than more is stressed by the 
diminutive. Then, the context, too, may bring out some delicate 
nuances. For instance, the innkeeper’s due occhielti chiari e fissi 
(Manzoni, XIV) suggest vigilance, whereas Renzo’s due occhietti 
brillanti piu del dovere (ibid.) suggest something quite different—the 
effect of inebriation. The diminutives -etto and -ello should not be 
confused with the common suffixes -efto and -ello found in such 
nouns as bacchetta, berretto, merletto, cappello, cervello, fratello, man- 
tello, ombrello, sorella. Another group of nouns more easily mistaken 
for diminutives includes acquetta (a species of poison), acquerello 
(water-color), cartella (lottery ticket, title of credit, brief case, etc), 
cartello (sign, etc.), casella (box, pigeon-hole, etc.), cavalletta (grass- 
hopper), drappello (squad), lunetta (lunette), occhieilo (button-hole), 
staffetta (courier), etc. Other diminutives are used for acqua, carta, 
casa, cavalla, occhio: viz., acquerella, cartina, casetta, cavallina, oc- 
chietto; whereas drappo and luna have none, and staffa may allow 
staffetta (in which case the context must decide the meaning). Like 
all other modifying suffixes, -etto and -ello may not be repeated with 
the same noun. Moreover, reasons of euphony usually prevent -etto 
from being added to a noun whose stem already ends in -t: e.g., 
abitetto, maestretto, mattetto, etc. (all impossible forms). 

The diminutive -ino (m), -ina (f.) is the vezzeggiativo—the suffix 
of endearment—par excellence. It may express such nuances as con- 
tained in the English adjectives: pretty, nice, darling, sweet, tender, 
dear, delicate, fine, graceful, neat, etc. Consider the following ex- 
amples: una donnina, a neat or prim little woman; wna manina, a 
dear, sweet or delicate little hand; un piedino, a pretty little foot; 
un regalino, a nice or pretty little gift. Note also the effect of the 
diminutives in this sentence of Panzini’s: Quella, vedi... é una 
francesina, carina con quel nasetto in su (Le Damigelle). The suffix 
-ino may now and then express more subtle shades of meaning, as in 
this example: Gran cervellino che é questa signora! (Manzoni, 1X). 
What a whimsical brain this lady has! (or what an odd creature this 
lady is!). Moreover, although as a modifying suffix -ino is always 
diminutive, it does not always have the accompanying idea of affec- 
tion, especially if the nouns with which it combines have no cor- 
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responding form in -etto or -ello. The suffix -ino is also used to denote 
the younger members of a noble family: e.g., il contino, la contessina; 
il duchino, la duchessina; la marchesina; il principino, etc. Some 
feminine nouns admit of diminutive forms both in -ina and in -ino. 
In such cases either the masculine form is more diminutive than the 
feminine (cf. Fornaciari, Petrocchi) or it may express different shades 
of meaning. For example, finestrino, lanternino, scarpino, stanzino, 
taschino are smaller in size than the corresponding finestrina, lanter- 
nina, etc.; whereas bocchino, casino, codino, listino take on a special 
meaning which bocchina, casina, etc., do not possess.® In a few in- 
stances feminine nouns take only the masculine diminutive: e.g., 
barchino (a wherry used in swamps, hence more restricted than bar- 
chetta), lampanino, scatolino, zampino, etc. The diminutive -ino (-ina) 
should not be confused with the suffix -ino (-ina) found in such nouns 
as becchino, fiorino, gallina, lupino, mulino, tacchino, ventino (a species 
of coin), etc. Instead the diminutives of becco, fiore, gallo, lupo, mulo, 
vento are beccuccio, fioricino (or fiorellino), galletto, lupatto (or lupi- 
cino), muletto, venticello (or ventolino), only some of which express 
prettiness or agreeableness as well. 

The diminutives -ino, -ina and -ello, -ella often undergo modifica- 
tion for reasons of euphony. When the stem of a noun ends in -on, 
-cino, -cina or -cello, -cella must be used: e.g., baroncino, calzoncino, 
cordoncino, padroncina, personcina; bocconcello, leoncello, poltroncella. 
Similarly, many nouns take -icino, -icina, -icello, -icella, or -erello, 
-erella (sometimes the more colloquial -arello, -arella) instead of -ino, 
-ina, and -ello, -ella: e.g., bollicina, lumicino, porticina, posticino; 
campicello, funicella, orticello, reticella; bucherello, coserella, fatterello 
(fattarello), solderello, vecchierella. The suffixes in the following nouns 
are also dictated by considerations of euphony: arboscello (from 
albero), damigella, donzella, giovincello, ramoscello. 

Diminutives less frequently used than the above-mentioned -etto, 
-ello, and -ino are -uolo, -uola (or more popularly, -olo, -ola) and 
-icciudlo, -icciudla (or more popularly, -iccidlo, -iccidla): e.g., bestiola, 
chiesuola, famigliuola, piazzuola, poggiuolo; asticciuola, letticciuolo, 
muricciuolo, stradicciuola, terricciuola. In the case of these suffixes 


5 This is likewise true of a few feminine nouns with forms in both -efta and 
-etto: barchetta, barchetto; cassetta, cassetto; giubbetta, giubbetto; panchetta, pan- 
chetto; etc. In these cases similar distinctions obtain as for -ina, -ino. A mascu- 
line form for feminine diminutives in -ella is extremely rare: cf. navicella, 


navicello. 
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it is often the context that determines whether the idea of poverty, 
pity, contempt or even affection accompanies that of smallness. In 
the following nouns -uolo is no longer, or never was, a diminutive: 
bracciuolo, figliuolo, lacctuolo, nocciuolo, orciuolo, oriolo, etc. 

The diminutive, however, that most commonly denotes poverty, 
meanness, insignificance, pity or contempt is -uccio, -uccia: e.g., una 
botteguccia, a poor little shop; una casuccia, a hut; una cosuccia, a 
trifling object; un difettuccio, a slight defect; un lettuccio, a miserable 
little bed; un maestruccio, a lowly little schoolmaster; quattro pagi- 
nucce (De Amicis, Cuore), a few paltry pages; un po’ di lessuccio 
(Fucini, Veglie di Neri), a little boiled meat (i.e., not so appetizing). 
Yet, in general, the idea implied in -uccio is not quite so strong as 
that expressed in adjectives like poor, mean, paltry, miserable, 
desolate, trivial, wretched, although it is akin to them. It is often 
untranslatable, since intonation or context is sufficient to render its 
meaning. Moreover, -uccio is not always a spregiativo. At times it is a 
simple diminutive, and now and then it denotes affection. For in- 
stance, how full of nostalgic tenderness can such words as boccuccia, 
casuccia, stanzuccia be for the one who pronounces them longingly! 
The cara monelluccia mia applied to Fiorella by Fucini and the bec- 
cuccio of Panzini’s uccellini (Le Damigelle) are most certainly af- 
fectionate. Yet, whereas -uccio may express such varying nuances 
with common nouns, when used with proper names of persons it is 
always a vezzeggiativo: e.g., Anselmuccio mio (Dante), Arriguccio, 
Carluccio, Mariuccia, Menicuccio, Pinocchiuccio mio (Collodi). 

Diminutives that more constantly express various shades of pov- 
erty, contempt, pettiness, insignificance, and incompetence, when re- 
ferred to persons, are -uzzo (-uzza), -ucolo (rarely -uncolo), -ucola, and 
-onzolo:* e.g., un poetuzzo, a mere rimester; un politicuzzo, a cheap 
little politician ; un saccentuzzo, a little wiseacre ; abatucolo, donnucola, 
fratucolo, maestrucolo, poetucolo; un ladruncolo, a petty thief; medi- 
conzolo, poetonzolo, pretonzolo. When referred to things, however, 
-uzz0, -uzza and -ucolo, -ucola are not so strongly disparaging: e.g., 
bugiuzza, ferruzzo, viuzza; pagliucola, straducola, all of which suggest 
the idea of ‘‘insignificantly small.” The suffix -uzzo was used more 
extensively in the past, when it competed with the kindred suffix 
-uccio. The latter, however, has survived, even with most of those 
nouns which took the former as well. For example, boccuccia, cosuc- 
cia, fogliuccia, mercantuccio, occhiuccio, etc., are alone permissible 


® The suffixes -ucolo, -onzolo are sometimes classed with the pejoratives. 
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now, to the exclusion of boccuzza, cosuzza, fogliuzza, etc., at one time 
so common. 

Our discussion of diminutives would not be complete without some 
reference to their use with proper names of persons, with abstract 
nouns, and with names of animals. Proper names of persons, even 
in abbreviated form, admit of other diminutives besides -uccio, as 
illustrated by the following examples: Bettina, Carlino, Giovannino 
(Giannino, Giannetto, Giannettino), Giuseppino (Beppino), Graziella, 
Lisetta, Luigina (Gigina), Marietta, Pierino, Sandrino, etc. This use 
is common not only to Italian and Spanish, but also to German, 
Russian, and even languages like French and English which are 
extremely chary of allowing diminutives with common nouns. Aug- 
mentatives and pejoratives are more rarely used with names of 
persons: e.g., Carlone, Pierone, Giannaccio, etc. Abstract nouns as a 
rule do not readily admit of augmentatives and pejoratives, but a 
number of them may take diminutives: e.g., affezioncella, ambizion- 
cella, distinzioncella, passioncella; amoretto, astuzietta, capriccetto, 
doloretto; caloruccio, doloruccio, gloriuccia, viziuccio; gloriuzza, vogli- 
uzza; viziarello, voglierella. To indicate the young of animals, several 
diminutives besides -otto (referred to above) are used. They express, 
roughly, the various steps in their growth from birth to youth. The 
suffix -ino with its variations -olino, -icino, denotes the youngest of 
the species, whereas the suffix -acchiotto denotes those that are 
nearly full grown; the suffixes -etto, -atto, and -otto fall somewhere in 
between: e.g., anatrino, canino (cagnolino), lupicino, pulcino, vol- 
picina; cagnetto, muletto, volpetta; cerbiatto, lupatto, orsatto; leprac- 
chiotto, lupacchiotto, orsacchiotto, volpachiotto’. Other suffixes or 
combinations of suffixes sometimes occur: anatroccolo, lepricciola, 
leproncella, leprottino, paperello, pollastrino, pollastrello, porcellino, 
volpicella, etc. 

The most common pejorative is -accio, -accia, which denotes such 
shades of physical or moral ugliness as are contained in the adjec- 
tives bad, wicked, evil, naughty, nasty, horrid, ugly, foul, filthy, 
terrible, etc.: e.g., un cagnaccio, a fierce dog; wna canzonaccia, a 
vulgar song; un coltellaccio, an ugly knife; un amaccio (or ominaccio), 
a wicked, vicious or ugly man; un sognaccio, a nightmare; una stra- 
daccia, a horrid street; un tempaccio, nasty weather. The particular 
nuance is, of course, determined by the context: e.g., i ditacci may be 

7 Although these distinctions obtain in most cases, now and then the 
diminutive (esp., -ino, -etto) may denote diminished size regardless of age. 
Hence, a cagnolino and a cagnetta may well be small dogs and not necessarily 
very young ones. 
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ugly, dirty, coarse or grasping fingers; una boccaccia, a terrible, ugly 
or foul mouth; una donnaccia, a harlot or a shrew; occhiacci, fierce, 
threatening or greedy eyes (or glances), etc. Note, for instance, how 
the qualifying adjectives alter the meaning of acquaccia in these two 
examples from Collodi: acquaccia sudicia and acquaccia amara. Out 
of context the famous Uh corvaccio!, applied by Manzoni (XV) to 
the notary because of his black robe, and the libracci (XVI) that 
Renzo feared so much, would be incomprehensible. 

Pejoratives much more limited in use than -accio are -astro and 
-0220; €.g., un giovinastro, a young scapegrace; un medicastro, a 
quack; un poetastro, a poetaster; wn amorazzo, a degrading amou- 
rette.® The suffix -aglia is sometimes classed with the pejoratives. It 
is always feminine in gender, and when referring to persons, it is not 
only disparaging but collective in meaning: e.g., birraglia, soldata- 
glia, and such words for rabble, mob, riffraff, and what-not as ca- 
naglia, cturmaglia, gentaglia, plebaglia, etc. It need not be considered 
a pejorative, however, in non-personal collective nouns like grana- 
glia, nuvolaglia, spruzzaglia, etc. The pejoratives -accio and -astro 
should not be confused with the suffixes in such nouns as focaccia, 
gallinaccio, migliaccio, strofinaccio, figliastro, fratellastro, pollastro, 
etc. 

All the above-mentioned alterazioni are simple suffixes, but com- 
binations of two different suffixes with the same noun are by no 
means rare. The compound suffixes -olino,® -ellino, and -eltino are 
used rather frequently to denote greater smallness than the simple 
diminutives: e.g., bestiolina, mazzolino, occhiolino, pesciolino, sasso- 
lino, usciolino; barchettina, casettina, fiaschettino, murettino, pan- 
chettino, stradettina; campanellino, coserellina, fiorellino, piattellino, 
sonnellino. If bestiola, casetta, campanello, etc. are little, bestiolina, 
casettina, campanellino, etc. are very little. In a sense, then, the 
compound diminutive is equivalent to a superlative absolute with an 
adjective denoting smallness, the accompanying idea of prettiness 
not being thus stressed. The use of other possible compound diminu- 


8 Like -uzzo, -azzo was used more frequently in the past. In its struggle 
for existence with the rival -accio, the latter has triumphed even more com- 
pletely than -uccio over -uzzo. For example, forms like bravazzo, giovanazzo, 
popolazzo, pupazza, etc., fairly common years ago, have now fallen into disuse. 
The suffixes -azzo and -uzzo still flourish, however, in many dialects. 

* The first component of the suffix -olino is not always the diminutive -olo 
(although it may have been originally), but an addition for reasons of eu- 
phony: e.g., mazzolino, pellolina, puntolino, sassolino, etc. Hence, in such cases 
it may be considered a simple suffix. It is. however, a compound suffix in 
bestiolina (cf. bestiola) and in usciolino (cf. uxciuolo). 
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tives is illustrated by the following nouns: campanelluccio, libret- 
tuccio, libriccino, casottino, labbruccino, tavolinetto, donzelletta, tavol- 
inuccio, rivoletto. Other compound suffixes, in which augmentatives 
combine with pejoratives or diminutives, usually express such 
nuances as to render them well-nigh untranslatable:'° 


E.g., un omaccione, a huge man, but also a very learned man; un fratac- 
chione, a corpulent friar, but also a wily old friar; wn bravazzone, a big bully or 
blusterer; un bamboccione, a big chubby baby (cf. bambinone); un giovanottone ; 
un pazzerellone; un cassettoncino, a small chest of drawers; una donnaccina; 
una donnaccola, una donnacchera, a gossip, a fishwife, etc.; wn omaccino, a sly 
little fellow; un librettone, smaller than un librone; un ladracchiolo, a pilferer, 
a petty thief; un portonaccio; un giovanottaccio, similar to un giovinastro; un 
casinaccio, pejorative of casino rather than of casa; un librettaccio, smaller 
than un libraccio; un campanellaccio; una donnucciaccia, smaller than una 
donnaccia; un libercolo, un librattolo, a worthless little book; un acquazzone, 
a downpour; un’acquerugiola, a drizzle; un codinzolo, a little tail. 


In a class by itself is the colorful compound suffix -iciattolo (or less 
often -zcciattolo), which, besides being a diminutive, stresses the idea 
of wretchedness and worthlessness more than -uccio, -uzzo, or -ucolo: 
e.g., un libriciattolo, a worthless little book ; quel corpiciattolo smunto 
(Fucini, Veglie di Neri), that emaciated little body; questo brutto 
mostriciattolo (Collodi, Avv. di Pinocchio); un omiciattolo, a poor 
little wretch or a mere impotent mortal (cf. Manzoni, V). The use of 
three suffixes with one noun is extremely rare, especially in literary 
Italian. Colloquial speech sometimes offers such forms as these: 
librettuccino, librettucciaccio, casettucciaccia. 

It is apparent from our discussion that only great familiarity with 
Italian will insure the proper use of all these nomi alterati. Tradition, 
context, euphony, and clarity play an important part in their forma- 
tion and in their use. In recapitulation, let us stress that the noun 
suffixes most generally used are -one, -etto, -ino, -wccio, and -accio; 
that the accent of a modified noun always shifts to the suffix; that 
the more common a noun is, the more suffixes—either simple or 
compound—it is likely to allow (cf. e.g., womo, domna, libro, casa, 
giovane, frate, strada, via, poeta, etc.); that concrete nouns admit of 
them to a far greater extent than abstract nouns; that the same suf- 
fix may not be repeated with the same noun; that the gender of a 
noun is not altered by a suffix," except if it be -one, -aglia, and some- 


10 We must admit that our attempts at translation cannot always render 


all the nuances of the original. ; 
" Feminine plurals in -a may, but need not, retain the -a when modified 


by a suffix: e.z., le ditaccia, but also le ditacce, i ditacci ; le bracciona, le braccina, 
but also <¢ dracciont, i braccini, etc. 
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times -ino (rarely others); and finally, that the use of modifying suf- 
fixes does not preclude the use of adjectives. We have also noted that 
the same suffixes do not always express the same nuance of meaning 
—a circumstance which would tend to point to the necessity of ad- 
jectives. Yet, even when the meaning of an augmentative or diminu- 
tive is quite clear, an adjective denoting largeness or smallness may 
be used in addition for greater emphasis. The combination is equiva- 
lent in a sense to a superlative absolute. The following examples 
chosen at randon from Manzoni, De Amicis, Collodi, Fucini, and 
Panzini illustrate this point: 

E.g., una gran signorona, a very great lady; un’acquerugiola fine fine, a 
very fine drizzle; il grande camerone, the huge room; un omino piccino piccino, 
a tiny little man; un piccolo colpettino, a very light blow; un gran grembiulone; 
una casetta piccolina; la personcina snella, the very slender little body. 

Adjectives, like nouns, admit of suffixes to modify their meaning. 
These suffixes perform more or less the function of adverbs. The only 
suffix extensively used with adjectives is -issimo, the sign of the 
superlative absolute. All other adjective suffixes are more limited in 
use than the corresponding noun suffixes. The augmentative -one, 
whether found with adjectives proper or with adjectives used as 
nouns (aggettivi sostantivati), is similar in force to the superlative 
-issimo: e.g., un riccone, a very rich man; un vecchione, a very old 
man; una ragazza simpaticona, a very likeable or genial girl; quel 
tedesco furbone (Panzini), that very shrewd German; quel frate.. . 
io Vho per un dirittone (Manzoni XI), I hold that friar to be a very 
sly fellow. The suffixes -otto and -occio are perhaps best expressed by 
the English adverbs fairly, rather, pretty or by the suffix -ish: e.g., 
grandotto, rather large; bassotto, durotto; una faccia pienotta (Man- 
zoni, XIV), a rather full face; é vecchiotto (Fucini), he is pretty old, 
oldish; quel sempliciotto di mio fratello Gervaso (Manzoni, V1); bell- 
occio, fairly pretty; la manina grassoccia (Panzini), the fattish or 
plump little hand. The diminutives -ino, -etto, -ello, -uccio are not so 
strong as -otto and -occio. They generally have the force of the Eng- 
lish adverbs somewhat, a little, a bit or of the suffix -ish: e.g., grandino, 
piccolino, poverino, magrolino; ambiziosetto, capricciosetio, furbetto, 
lunghetto; poverello, grandicello, pazzerello; attempatuccio (somewhat 
elderly), calduccio, caruccio.% The particular nuance expressed by 
them, however, often depends upon the nature of the adjective it- 


12 The suffix -uzzo is found in a few cases: e.g., affeliatuzzo, assetiatuzzo 
(finical). 
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self or of the substantive it modifies. Note the subtle shades in some 
of the following examples, for the most part literary: 


Una francesina carina (Panzini), a pretty or charming little French girl; 
una fanciulla bellina; i fanciulli pix grandini (Manzoni, xxxvi), the some- 
what older children; la morticina (ibid., xxx1v), the poor little dead child; 
la bocca piccolina (Carducci), the sweet little mouth; amorosette e pallide viole, 
un leggiadretto velo (Petrarch); la pargoletta mano, il piccioletto verso, erro 
soletto il mondo (Carducci); ah furbetta! (Manzoni, x), ah, you sly little fox!; 
la donzella timidetta e schiva (Leopardi), the somewhat shy and timid maiden; 
quel cattivello d’ Andreuccio (Boccaccio), that poor devil Andreuccio; le altre 
bambine pix grandicelle (Panzini); cotesta cara e tenerella salma (Leopardi), 
that dear, tender corse. 


The pejorative -accio is occasionally used to express varying nuances: 
e.g., bonaccio, good-natured, simple; cattivaccio, very bad; disutil- 
accio, good-for-nothing, worthless; pigraccio, poveraccio, etc. A di- 
minutive suffix, used with adjectives but not with nouns, is -ccio, 
which is similar in force to the English slightly, partly, a little: e.g., 
alticcio, tallish; arsiccio, slightly burnt, singed; colticcio, partly 
cooked, a bit tipsy, etc.; malaticcio, sickly; molliccio, a little soft; 
umidiccio, slightly damp. A few adjectives admit of compound suf- 
fixes. Some examples of compound diminutives are: agrettino, ma- 
grettino, grandicellino, tristerellino; é gid vecchierellina costei? (Pan- 
zini); calduccino, grassottino; un ometto brassottello (Panzini); tri- 
stanzuolo (from tristo). Other more subtle shades of meaning are 
illustrated by the following combinations: bonaccione, furbacchione, 
furbacchiotto, grassoccione, pazzerellone, etc. 

Several suffixes are used with adjectives of color in Italian, just as 
in English and French. The most common ones are -astro (cf. French 
-dtre), -iccio, -ognolo, -igno, -ino, -olino, -etto, and the learned -eo™ 
(cf. French -é), rendered especially by the English suffix -ish and 
sometimes by -y, -en, or -ate. They are each used with some colors, 
but not a single one can be used with all colors. Furthermore, not one 
adjective of color admits of all the suffixes. The suffix -eo is not 
found with any of the primary colors. 


Examples: biancastro, rossastro, nerastro; azzurriccio, gialliccio, turchiniccio; 
bigiognolo, giallognolo, verdognolo; rossigno, verdigno; nerino, cilestrino; grigi- 
olino, verdolino; gialletto, neretto; argenteo, ceruleo, plumbeo, roseo. 


The use of diminutives with adverbs is rather rare; as for aug- 


18 The suffix -eo is not, strictly speaking, a diminutive. It is added here 
only for the sake of completeness. As for -igno and -ognolo, they occur with 
a few adjectives of taste as well as of color: e.g., amarognolo, asprigno, dol- 


cigno, etc. 
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mentatives and pejoratives, they almost never occur. A few examples 
with -ino, etto, and -uccio follow: stava benino, he felt fairly well; 
andar adagino, pianino (or pian pianino), to walk very slowly or 
softly; vestito leggerino, dressed rather lightly; pianettto, pianettino; 
lunghettamente anzt che no (Manzoni, XX XVII), somewhat lengthily 
rather than not; maluccio; tarduccio, a bit late. The augmentative 
-one occurs in benone: e.g., gli affari gli andavano benone, business 
was going quite well for him. 

Modifying suffixes, especially diminutive but at times even pejora- 
tive, are found incorporated within some verbs. These verbs are 
either formed from nouns that take those suffixes or from other 
verbs to whose stem they are added. The resulting verb is often 
frequentative. Examples illustrating both categories of verbs are: 
1) abborracciare (cf. borra, borraccia), to botch; ammonticellare (cf. monte, 
monticello), to make little heaps; bucherellare (cf. buco, bucherello), to riddle 
with holes; giocherellare (cf. giuoco, giocherello), to play listlessly; pieghettare 
(cf. piega, pieghetta), to plait; sbocconcellare (cf. boccone, bocconcello), to nibble; 
sbravazzare (cf. bravo, bravazzo, now obs.), to brag; scodinzolare (cf. coda, 
codinzolo), to wag; 2) canterellare (cf. cantare), to hum; doliccicare (cf. dolere), 
to ache slightly ; piagnucolare (cf. piangere), to whine; piovigginare (cf. piovere), 
to drizzle; sbevazzare (cf. bevere), to tipple; scrivacchiare (cf. scrivere), to 
scribble; tagliuzzare (cf. tagliare), to mince. 


No other parts of speech admit of modifying suffixes; hence, our 
inquiry is at an end. It is obvious from our remarks that the problem 
of such terminations is a difficult and a complex one. Yet, it is no 
exaggeration to say that they have enriched the Italian language, 
both literary and colloquial. They do not exclude the use of adjec- 
tives or adverbs, but often help to create an artistic effect not pos- 
sible with the latter alone. A great literary artist like Manzoni can 
use them to advantage, especially when he reproduces conversation. 
Future authors will probably add to the already rich and colorful 
fund of alterazioni, so peculiar to the genius not only of Italian but 
also of its dialects. At the present time we can only hope that some 
scholar will undertake to explore the fertile field of suffixes in the 
Italian dialects and compare them with those of Tuscan. 

VINCENT LUCIANI 
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PRONUNCIATION AND SILENT READING 


WENTY-FIVE year old Lieutenant John Smith, arrived in 
Europe or North Africa, finds that his foreign language “reading 
knowledge”’ is of dubious value in this great opportunity. The conver- 
sation of the natives seems to be full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing to our young American, whose teacher neglected conversa- 
tion in favor of reading. He reflects that his language ability is re- 
stricted to books, and that his sojourn will not be spent in libraries. 
Some of his older comrades have done less reading and more gram- 
mar, but they find themselves not much better off. They look back 
to their language class, with its constant emphasis on “‘writing sen- 
tences,’”’ and they wonder now, as then, what the value of them was. 
“Perhaps to make you authors in the foreign language,’’ Smith sug- 
gests with asmile. 

But is this exaggerated and unfair? Perhaps, but a great many of 
our former students are going to be disappointed when they find 
their foreign language to be almost useless for their needs—speaking 
and understanding. After the war, the returning A.E.F. will be a 
powerful influence in the many readjustments of American life. 
Considerable changes in the educational system seem likely, and 
the returned soldier will make himself heard. His recent experience 
with foreign language will give point to his questions: 

“Why teach a modern language as if it were a dead language? Why 
gamble that we will never need to speak and understand it, and thus 
handicap us when such need does arise? Is there no satisfactory way 
of teaching foreign language as a whole: speaking, understanding, 
reading, writing? If not, why should language be kept in the curricu- 
lum as a requirement?” 

Regardless of what we may think of such criticism, we shall prob- 
ably have to meet it. Moreover, there is one more consideration, 
less apparent to our students, but no less valid and fundamental: 
any language instruction which seeks to minimize or postpone oral 
activities is only deceiving itself and the students, for such activities 
are inseparable from all foreign-language activities, even silent read- 
ing. Let us see why this is true, and while doing so, inquire into the 
processes of silent reading. 

Have you ever watched the uncanny operation of a teletype as it 
typed out the message dispatched from afar? Efficiently and inexor- 
ably, “‘by electrical transcription,” it records the impulses from a 
distant machine. Similarly, silent reading is sometimes considered 
to be an automatic process in which the printed words are scanned 
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by a kind of electric eye, and reprinted “‘by electrical transcription” 
in the brain. Scientific experiments have measured the width of eye- 
span and the duration of eye-fixations. Careful techniques have 
succeeded in widening the former and shortening the latter, thus 
increasing the speed of reading. A mechanical process is indeed in- 
volved, probably an electrical mechanism, for science believes that 
the impulses of the optical nerve, like all neural impulses, are elec- 
trical. 

And yet the brain is not a teletype, and the “recognition” of 
printed words is first of all a matter of cognition—of association. The 
little child first learns words as sounds or “‘noises’’ which have cer- 
tain meanings. He learns to reproduce the most common and useful 
of these sounds, and thus their vocal nature is reinforced. Later, 
when he goes to school, he learns that r-o-u-g-h is a strange symbol 
for a familiar, meaningful sound, and gradually he learns to read— 
to associate certain graphic symbols with certain sounds. But the 
words are still sounds, primarily. He moves his lips, and whispers, 
when learning to read silently. When he is very absorbed, his reading 
may become audible, and he does not omit strange new words, 
either. Unconscious analogy provides their sound, if not their mean- 
ing. And later, as he acquires years and inhibitions, he represses the 
whispering and the lip-movements, but in moments of stress or com- 
plete absorption the sounds come forth: ‘‘Damn! I’ve forgotten my 
key!”’ (Why say it aloud? You are alone, and nobody can hear you or 
help you.) But complete spontaneity is vocal. Thoughts are words,’ 
and words are sounds. 

All of us, no doubt, have “mispronounced” words which we have 
never spoken or heard spoken. I well remember my amazement 
when I was corrected for my pronunciation of “victuals” and “frig- 
ate.’’ I was perfectly confident of these words, from years of silent 
reading—and mispronouncing. Conversely, I had heard and spoken 
“chameleon” long before I saw it spelled, whereupon I failed to 
recognize the word. Unconscious analogy rhymes “epitome” with 

1 Always, according to the Behaviorist theory. “Usually, perhaps nearly 
always,” says eclectic psychology, as represented by Pillsbury and Meader 
(Psychology of Language, Appleton, New York, 1928, p. 4). “Possibly all 
thought is attended by such [abortive speech] movements.” (Jbid., p. 13.) 
“Words are an essential element in the development of thought . . . In much 
of thinking, thought does not precede words, but thinking is in words; the 
two are simultaneous.”’ (Ibid., p. 92.) “The connection of vocal movements 
with ideas is extremely close.” (Jbid., p. 206.) 


Even these slight reservations disappear when the reading of unfamiliar 
language is involved. (Jbid., pp. 141-143.) 
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“home,” and “bade’’ with “‘made.” Silent reading is only a develop- 
ment of silent pronouncing. 

“Sub-vocal articulation” is the term used by the physiologists of 
speech. They tell us that hearing, speaking and reading are so 
closely interconnected cerebrally as to form almost a single process. 
When the reader encounters an unfamiliar word, his response is laryn- 
geal: a subvocal articulation of the word. These steps follow so 
swiftly, of course, as to be almost simultaneous, and we are not 
aware of the process except when we meet a word which is very baf- 
fling: Lwow, for example, or Przemysl. We “make a stab at it,”’ which 
is to say we ascribe a sound to it. But if the word is spelled in a 
strange alphabet—Russian perhaps, or Chinese, we are really an- 
noyed. Those characters represent a sound, and yet we are not able 
to give an immediate sub-vocal response. There is a sense of frustra- 
tion. ‘But,’ you may object, ‘the sound would not mean anything 
to us, even if some obliging Russian or Chinese should peer over our 
shoulder and pronounce it.”” Very probably, but the inner conviction 
that words are sounds is instinctive and universal—and true. 

M. André Maurois recently used this fact as the central device of 
an amusing book, La Machine a lire les pensées. The ‘‘machine’”’ is a 
supersensitive microphone which is concealed near the victim, and 
connected with a special recorder (also concealed, of course). Since 
thoughts are words, and words are sounds—sub-vocal sounds, in this 
case—this microphone detects and transmits, totidem verbis, the 
thoughts of the unsuspecting victim, who does not know that 
thoughts are no longer private. The recorded “thoughts” can then, 
with amplification, be played back on a phonograph. 

M. Maurois’ sinister machine is still imaginary (I hope), but the 
startling improvements in airplane detectors, submarine detectors, 
etc., bode ill for the man of evil thoughts. The “lie detector’”’ may 
soon become superfluous! 

To return to silent reading, we may summarize by saying that the 
reader is unconsciously and sub-vocally pronouncing every word 
which he reads. However, we do not hear him. He is like a radio re- 
ceiver which is tuned in, but with the volume control turned down 
so far that we cannot detect the sound. The fact that he (or it) is 
making no perceptible sound does not mean that he (or it) is not 
reproducing activities of speech. The only thing lacking in both cases 
is amplification. 

Since silent reading is not without pronunciation, even in reading 
the vernacular, then it follows that in reading a foreign language the 
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organs of speech are considerably more active, for the strange ap- 
pearance of the foreign words is constantly demanding “‘sound”’ or 
pronunciation, in the manner of (though usually in a lesser degree 
than) Lwow and Przemysl. If no guidance is supplied, the student 
simply pronounces the words according to his speech habits in 
English: he uses the sounds, stresses and rhythms that he already 
knows. If rules and vocal practice are supplied, these new associa- 
tions struggle with the deep-rooted habits of English, attaining suc- 
cess in varying degrees, depending on many factors. But pronounce 
he must, rightly or wrongly, consciously or unconsciously, vocally or 
sub-vocally, for especially in a foreign language, unfamiliarity breeds 
attempt.” 

It seems clear, therefore, that silent reading in a foreign language 
is no mere mechanical process, akin to the electric eye or the teletype. 
Neither is it pure cerebration in which the mind, as a kind of disem- 
bodied spirit, operates in a vacuum. The brain is indeed at work in 
silent reading, but so are all the speech organs, even the vocal cords 
making incipient movements. Therefore there is no question of pro- 
nunciation being bypassed or postponed, as has sometimes been 
thought possible.* The only question is: What kind of pronunciation 


* This analysis of the reading processes has been read by Professor Ray- 
mond Carhart, of the Northwestern University School of Speech. I am in- 
debted to Dr. Carhart for valuable suggestions. 

For a general treatment of vocal and sub-vocal language, cf. Watson, 
Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1924, 
chapter IX. Although much of the material in this book has been supplanted, 
the chapter on language still gives significant insight into these processes. 

Cf. also Louis H. Gray, Foundations of Language, New York, Macmillan, 
1939, pp. 95-97. 

* The extent of the minimizing or neglecting of oral practice has varied 
widely, of course. But it seems certain that, like all imponderables, pronuncia- 
tion has suffered from competition with quantitative requirements: a certain 
number of Lessons in the Grammar must be covered, and likewise a definite 
amount of reading. In recent years these quantitative requirements have 
tended to increase, at the expense of oral practice. 

Less general but no less distressing is the tendency to consider pronuncia- 
tion as something entirely separable from reading, if not harmful to it. Pro- 
fessor Sammartino (Jialica, xv,1) has urged that diacritical marks and special 
characters to indicate pronunciation constitute an impediment to silent read- 
ing in Italian. But the number of such marks and characters for Italian is few 
in comparison with French and Greek respectively, where students seem to 
adjust themselves easily to such novelties as é and «. Such trifles are taken in 
stride by the beginner, who has no preconceptions concerning the spelling 
of the foreign language. The native Italian is naturally annoyed by such 
marks or characters (just as we are annoyed by “simplified spelling” in Eng- 
lish), and this accounts for the failure of the efforts by Panzini and other dis- 
tinguished Italians who saw the real need for clarifying in Jialy the whims 
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do my pupils use while doing their silent reading and their composi- 
tion exercises? 

Our beginners in foreign language are eager to pronounce and hear 
the language. Thus the natural method of acquiring pronunciation 
by imitation—the way they learned their native tongue—is here 
fortified by a conscious purpose. The classroom technique can be 
based upon the spoken word, with hearing, speaking, reading and 
writing in their natural sequence every day. And this is not the 
“direct method,” which gagged adult tongues and minds by insisting 
from the first that all expression be in the foreign tongue. With the 
aid of many cognates, material which is mature and interesting can 
be used from the beginning. Analysis of forms and syntax, when 
necessary, can be made in English. But the primary business of the 
class becomes communication in the foreign language, proceeding 
always from the spoken word, or rather sentence. Thus we have re- 
turned to first principles and to pronunciation. 

On the other hand, the foregoing does not justify the stubborn 
perfectionist in requiring his beginners to learn three pronunciations 
of oral a in French, or to do dreary exercises in phonetic transcrip- 
tion. It is no less a mistake to teach pronunciation per se, than to 
teach reading per se. The sound and the symbol are but two aspects 
of the same thing: meaning. Meaningful communication by sounds 
leads naturally to communication by printed symbols. In this well 
rounded development each skill reinforces the other, instead of one 
being at the expense of another. If the student subsequently decides 
to specialize in one or another skill (e.g., as translator or as interpre- 
ter), he will have a good foundation to build upon, regardless of 
which skill he chooses. HockIneG 

Northwestern University 


of Italian stress and vowel quality. The need is surely no less great for Ameri- 
can beginners. 

‘ First year French classes using the above approach have been found, by 
standardized tests, to exceed considerably the national averages for com- 
parable students, in Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension and Grammar, 
although the latter is definitely subordinated in this technique. Such tests, 
moreover, do not measure the oral skills which are the basis of this approach. 

It seems clear that even better skills would result from the use of phono- 
graph records to reproduce the texts and exercises. Listening to a perfect 
pronunciation of the advance lesson, with no limit to the number of repeti- 
tions, would constitute the bulk of the student’s home work, or preferably 
laboratory work. It would be desirable for the laboratory instructor to guide 
the students in reproducing overtly the movements involved in the pro- 
nunciations being heard. 

It is unfortunate that language teaching has made so little use of such 


possibilities. 
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Beall, Chandler B. “A Tasso Imitation in Spencer.’”’ MLQ, 11, 
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madrigal: Come si m’accendete . . . It is closer than other sug- 
gested sources, Serafino, Cazza, Watson. 
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Bonfante, G. “The Romance Desiderative Se.”” PMLA, tvu, 930- 
950. Neither the traditional etymology Ital. s¢< Lat. si, nor the 
etymology propounded by Nicholson in Romania, Lx1, 1935, 
suggesting Ital. se < Lat. s%t explain the Dantean se. The source 
of the adjurative and asseverative se is Lat. st alone or an inter- 
mingling of Lat. stc and si. For the first type the many examples 
cited in Italian (from Dante to Anibal Caro) and from a number 
of Latin writers present an identity of pattern which is absolute. 
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| Turks borrowed from the Italians and provides them with new 
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etymologies and new phonological, morphological and semantic 
materials. Most of the words have come into this language 
through the Greeks who had enjoyed three centuries of intimate 
contact with the Italians prior to the establishment of Turkish 
power in the Mediterranean. 

Kaulfers, Waiter V. and Lembi, Dante P. ‘The Cultural Approach 
to Italian. A Sample Unit for the First Semester of Italian or 
General Language.’”’ MLJ, xxv1, 442-451. The authors ad- 
vocate the integration of language and culture at the beginning 

stage, and provide an Italian geographical unit (with varied 
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now in the Pierpont Morgan Library. Though written in Ital- 
ian it belongs to humanistic literature. Preceding the reproduc- 
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cenzo Cuoco who voices them in his Viaggio di Platone in Italia. 
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Romani represents the tendency carried to extremes. His fol- 
lower in the nineteenth was Atto Vannucci. This dispraise of 
Rome did not, however, form deep roots. It could not displace 
the myth of Rome that Humanism had built, a myth which 
found strength in the attitudes of Gioberti and Mazzini who 
were eager to conciliate all the expressions of the Italian genius. 
The Etruscheria, Denina, Cuoco and Micali, nevertheless had a 
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Burlas y Enredos de Benito.’”’ Hispanic Review, x, 325-328. 
Both the Lope plays stems from Giraldi’s Novella Prima, Deca 
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| ...d’un pays connu par expérience personnelle et direct,” 
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marks the beginning of a new literary genre that came to have a 
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ADDENDUM 


Vaughan, Herbert E. ‘‘The Progressive Tenses in Spanish and Ital- 
ian.’’ Modern Language Forum, XXVII, 139-145. The progres- 
sive tense should be taught only after the simple present is well 
learned by thestudent. The tense denotes continuity and “‘its use 
is determined by the idea of interruption (either actual or pos- 
sible, temporary or permanent).”’ It is found predominantly in 
three tenses: past descriptive, present, future. The first two are 
differentiated from the simple present and imperfect by some 
kind of interruptive action; the third indicates a probable ac- 
tion at the present moment. Besides the auxiliary stare, Italian 
uses andare indicative of “‘continued or cumulative efforts to- 
wards a future goal.” 


REVIEWS 


Memoirs of the Life and Peregrinations of the Florentine Philip Maz- 
zei, 1780-1816. Translated from the Italian by Howarp R. 
Marraro. New York, Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xvi, 447. $4.00. 


This is a translation of memoirs written by an Italian who, in the 
course of an eventful career, became a naturalized citizen of the 
United States and later a naturalized Polish subject. Philip Mazzei 
was born in 1730 in Poggio a Caiano, a small village near Florence. 
After studying surgery in Florence, Mazzei practiced medicine in 
Smyrna for a few years. Abandoning his profession, he established 
himself in London as a merchant and teacher of Italian. Having be- 
come acquainted with Benjamin Franklin and other Americans in 
England, Mazzei decided in 1773 to emigrate to Virginia, where he 
tried experimental farming on an estate he purchased. He became a 
close friend of his neighbor Thomas Jefferson. During the American 
Revolution, Mazzei went to Europe as a diplomatic agent for the 
state of Virginia. In 1788 he entered the service of Stanislas Ponia- 
towski, King of Poland. After the second partition of Poland, Mazzei 
returned to Italy. He died in Pisa on March 19, 1816. 

The Memoirs afford entertaining reading, but they are not very 
important as an historical source. The author wrote with prolixity 
about his travels and his social encounters but told little that is of 
any siznificance about his diplomatic missions. As far as American 
political history is concerned, the Memoirs do not add very much to 
what is already known from Mazzei’s dispatches and correspondence 
with Jefferson. The Memoirs are somewhat more important for 
European history. The author knew intimately several actors in the 
drama of the French Revolution. His opinion on their character and 
personality should carry some weight. 

Mazzei was not only an amateur diplomat, but also an amateur 
economist. What little he says about the over-issue of paper money 
in the States indicates that his ideas on the subject were rather 
sound. Without being a second Adam Smith, he was by no means a 
monetary crank. 

In several places, the Memoirs refer to diplomatic reports, pam- 
phlets, and other documents. Some of this material has been pub- 
lished elsewhere. It would have been helpful, had the editor indicated 
in footnotes where this supplementary material is available, if ex- 
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tant. While it is unnecessary to explain in a footnote who Benjamin 
Franklin or Thomas Jefferson was, the editor would have done well 
to identify briefly the lesser celebrities mentioned in the Memoirs. 

An impressive bibliography has been added to the translation. Its 
usefulness would have been increased by the addition of the facts of 
publication to the titles of Mazzei’s pamphlets; for example, his 
“Tstoria . . . del denaro di carta degli Stati Uniti” is published in the 
Italian edition of the Memoirs. Incidentally, the translator makes no 
mention in his preface or elsewhere of the existence of about 160 
pages of appendixes in the Italian edition. These include excerpts 
from letters written by the King of Poland and reports of Mazzei to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

As for the translation itself, it reads very smoothly and in general 
is well done. Only here and there it is lacking in accuracy. For ex- 
ample, on pp. 342 and 344 the editor repeatedly mistranslates 
“Madame Royale” or ‘‘Madama Reale’ by “Queen Mother.” 
* Actually, Madame Royale was not the mother but the daughter of 
Louis XVI. Most annoying is the constant mistranslation of abate 
and abbé by “abbot.” As a result, the pages bristle with abbots: 
abbot Galiani, abbot Condillac, abbot Raynal, abbot Sieyés, etc. 
The Italian abate and the French abbé are courtesy titles extended to 
everyone wearing ecclesiastical garb. The English word “abbot,” 
however, does not have such a comprehensive meaning. According 
to the Ozford English Dictionary, the word ‘‘abbé’’ is simply trans- 
- ferred into English instead of being translated; in other words, the 
editor should have written “abbé Galiani, abbé Sieyés,” etc. On 
p. 303 the use of the term “‘officials”’ is very unsatisfactory when ref- 
erring to the Assembly of Notables. The Mr. Lavoisiére, mentioned 
on p. 346, is most probably Lavoisier, the famous chemist. 

While the Memoirs are “anything but profound” as the translator 
points outs, they are interesting because they give the thoughts and 
reactions of an intelligent and well-informed man who judged events 
with common sense but not with the insight of a great thinker. For 
this reason, the Memoirs deserved publication in English. 

FLORENCE EDLER DE KOOVER 


MacMurray College 


JAMEs L. Currrorp: Hester Lynch Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale). Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press, 1941. Pp. xix, 492. Bibliography, Index. 


Those interested in any phase of Anglo-Italian literary relations 
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will find this biographical study of Dr. Johnson’s friend and Giu- 
seppe Baretti’s enemy unusually interesting. It is an admirably 
documented study and written in a style which makes the reading or 
consulting of it an agreeable experience. When it is a question of 
Baretti, the author does not mince words, and the greatest Italian 
critic of the eighteenth century emerges from his pages a sorry figure, 
indeed. The facts that are given concerning Baretti and his relations 
with the Thrale household are indubitably true; it is also true, how- 
ever, that the portrait of that difficult but never uninteresting indi- 
vidual would require additional adumbrations if it is to be somewhat 
lifelike. The book is replete with anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and other prominent habitués of the Thrale home. 
As an exhaustive and well-proportioned study of the long and inti- 
mate friendship between Dr. Johnson and the Thrales, husband and 
wife, it forms a substantial contribution to the already abundant 
critical material on the former. 
HERMANN H. THORNTON 


Oberlin College 
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A MESSAGE FROM OUR 
FIRST EDITOR 


VERY well I remember the meeting of the Italian Section, Modern 

Language Association, held in Ann Arbor on Dec. 28, 1923, at 
which our Association was born. Professor Kenneth McKenzie was 
elected President and I, Secretary Treasurer. I was subsequently ap- 
pointed by the Executive Council to act as editor of our forthcoming 
publication. We decided to christen it Italica; the first number ap- 
peared in April, 1924. 

We had so little money that all we could do was to put together a 
thin, quarterly Bulletin, but even the first number, if I may immod- 
estly say so, had a scholarly trend in keeping with the purposes of 
our Association. At once began our regular rubric: ‘‘Bibliography of 
Italian Studies,”’ covering the preceding quarter, compiled by James 
Eustace Shaw, who nobly carried it on until very recently when it 
* was taken up by J. G. Fucilla. It was to show what we were doing in 
scholarly productivity. And soon came another set of articles under 
the general title: “Opportunities for Research”... But there was 
not enough cash for us to publish scholarly articles, which are usually 
long and expensive. Our articles, therefore, had to be brief and of a 
general nature. 

In 1928 I resigned as Editor and Jtalica had the good fortune of 
getting, as pilot, Herbert D. Austin. He not only carried on, but 
expanded J/talica, maintaining its character but edging constantly 
toward more scholarly contributions. Although our membership was 
gradually increasing, our means still fell short of our initial ambi- 
tions. Professor Austin did a splendid job; we are still grateful to 
him. He carried the editorship from 1928 to 1933, and then John 
Van Horne became Editor and guided J/talica until last December, 
the longest tenure so far. If I am not mistaken it was through Pro- 
fessor Van Horne that Jtalica first received a cash subvention, from 
the University of Illinois, Van Horne’s academic home. With this help 
it continued to expand. There is as much difference between Vol. 1, 
Number 1 (April, 1924) and Vol. xxx Number 4 (Dec. 1942) as be- 
tween a baby and a college athlete. Indeed we may say that under 
the editorship of Van Horne Jtalica reached a very strong, substan- 
tial adulthood. It became big enough to include scholarly articles, at 
last, and good ones. 

But this excellent development did not just happen; it was the 
direct result of work, work and then more work on the part of its 
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untiring, judicious, alert editor. It was he who put Jtalica out of the 
Bulletin class, firmly on the scholarly map. To him goes and should 
go the praise and gratitude of all members of our Association and 
their loud applause. I am very glad, as the first editor of Italica, to 
have the opportunity of expressing publicly, as I have often done by 
letter, my more than satisfaction, my joy at the steady growth of our 
periodical always in the best direction. And this is about the most 
sincere bouquet I ever handed out. 

Italica has been fortunate for the third time, with its new editor 
Professor Fucilla (the first whom I have the additional satisfaction 
of calling my pupil). Since I heard of his official appointment I have 
lost not a wink of sleep in worry; I am more than confident that he 
will carry on the traditions and, if possible, the further expansion of 
our nineteen year young periodical. He will need the lively collabora- 
tion of our colleagues, especially at this time when the war has 
thrown a heavy monkey-wrench into modern language machinery. 
As a hard-worker, as an exceptionally productive scholar, expe- 
rienced, therefore, in publication, he will, surely with a dash of luck, 
carry on successfully. I am sure I am echoing the feelings of all 
members of our Association and more especially the hopes of the trio 
of ex-editors, in wishing J. G. Fucilla a most happy and prosperous 


editorship. 
ALTROCCHI 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF JANUARY 15, 1943 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1941...................000005- $ 743.06 
Receipts 
Advertinomonts in 263 .20 
Sale of back numbers of Jtalica...................4.. 85.00 
Subsidy from University of Illinois Graduate School.... . 300 .00 
Disbursements 
For printing and mailing $1002.82 
Purchase of back numbers of /talica.................. 2.00 
Withdrawn for purchase of Defense Bonds............ 4.44 
$1164.53 
Balance on hand, January 15, 1943................. 969.83 
REPORT ON INVESTED FUNDS 
a) 5 Accumulative Investment Certificates (Berkeley Guarantee 
Building and Loan Association) with interest accrued... ... $ 533.72 
Interest on certificates, May 1, 1942............... $ 8.Cl 
Interest on certificates, October 1, 1942............ 8.01 
$16.02 
b) Two U.S.A. Bonds, Defense Series F, payable June 1, 1954 
(Q127065F, Q127066F) (purchased with $32.56 from sav- 
ings account, and $4.44 from checking account)........... $ 37.00 
$ 570.72 


HockineG 
Secretary-Treasurer 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
AATI ACTIVITIES 


When the New York meeting of the Modern Language Association was 
cancelled, in response to a request from the government, the meeting of the 
American Association of Teacher of Italian was also cancelled. Presumably 
the AATI will hold its next meeting in conjunction with the next meeting of 
the MLA. Our constitution does not make provision for the omission of meet- 
ings. It is hoped that the membership will, therefore, excuse the necessarily 
hurried and arbitrary decisions of the officers. 

A combined vote of the executive council and the nominating committee. 
shows five substantially in favor of continuing the 1942 officers during 1943, 
and three in favor of a mail vote for new officers. However, some of these 
votes were predicated with reservations that made the vote itself a matter 
of delicate interpretation. In any case, the officers appear to be continued 
for the time being. Members are urged to send to the secretary or to the presi- 
dent opinions as to what should be done. After an interval for receipt of 
opinions, the executive council will be circularized again. 

The luncheon with the ITA in New York was also cancelled. In its place 
a committee of the ITA (Alfred Iacuzzi, Dante Pocai and Aristide B. Masella) 
met in New York on December 29 with a committee of the AATI (Vincenzo 
Cioffari, V. E. Luciani and Harry Kurz) to discuss common problems. This 
meeting was followed by a conference on December 30 between the presidents 
of the two associations, at which Professor Cioffari was also present. As a 
result of these conferences it is planned that during 1943 Jtalica will be sent to 
members of the ITA, and news of ITA activities will be printed in Jtalica. In 
return the ITA will make a financial contribution to Jtalica. Conversations 
between the respective committees will continue as occasion arises. 


NEWS NOTES 


In addition to the program of the Italian groups, announced in the Decem- 
ber issue of Jtalica, several papers dealing in whole or in part with Italian 
were scheduled in other sections of the now cancelled MLA Meeting—‘The 
Structure and Real Significance of the Decameron,” by Angelo Lipari of 
Yale University (Romance Section), ‘‘The Renaissance Revaluation of the 
Mediaeval Estimate of Epicurus and his Doctrine of Pleasure,’’ by Don 
Cameron Allen of Duke University (English Section I), “Thomas Middleton 
and Della Porta,” by Lucetta J. Teagarden of Duke University and “Machia- 
velli and Guicciardini: their Reputation and Modern Reference,” by P. H. 
Harris of Harvard University (Comparative Literature IV). 

Charles S. Singleton (Johns Hopkins) will compile the quarterly “Bibliog- 
raphy of Italian Studies’ for Jtalica beginning with the June issue. Authors 
are urged to send reprints of their articles directly to him. 

We are glad to report that the Graduate School of Northwestern University 
has given Jtalica a subsidy of $200.00. 

The following teachers of Italian and members of the AATI are now in 
government service—Paul M. Beadle of Louisiana State University is a 
Lieutenant in the Naval Reserve and teaching Italian at the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. Michele Canterella of Smith College is with the 
Office of Overseas Information in New York. Henry Hare Carter of North- 
western University is a Lieutenant (jg) stationed temporarily in Washington. 
Charles Golino of the University of California forms a part of the special 
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group studying Japanese at the University of Colorado. Dante P. Lembi of 
Jefferson Union High School, Daley City, Calif., is a Lieutenant in the Naval 
Intelligence Service. Neal A. Young of the University of the City of Toledo 
is Captain of the U. 8S. Infantry stationed at Alexandria, Va. James J. Pas- 
sarelli of De Paul University is now in the officers training camp at Fort 
Benning, Ga. Francesco Naccarato of the University of Chicago is now sta- 
tioned at Camp Ritchie, Md. 

Dominic P. Rotunda of Mills College has been promoted from Associate 
Professor to Professor of Romance Languages. 

Mrs. Tina G. Racca has been added to the Italian-French Staff at Con- 
necticut College. 

Robert A. Hall, Jr., of Brown University is working on a Pidgin English 
project in connection with the ACLS Intensive Language Program. 

Roberto Benaglia Sangiorgi, formerly Teaching Assistant at the Uni- 
versity of California, is now an instructor at St. Louis University. 

J. L. Russo of the University of Wisconsin has made a translation of 
Goldoni’s Rusteghi from the Venetian dialect into standard Italian. It is 
adapted to classroom use. 

The October Modern Language Journal brings out that the review of J. L. 
Russo’s Second Year Italian, which was erroneously ascribed to Michele 
Cantarella, was written by Miss Carol Bogman. Our ascription in the June 
issue of Jtalica, p. 65, should, therefore, be corrected. 

The name of Arthur R. Seymour, Florida State College for Women, should 
be added to those who generously donated to the Association needed copies 
of scarce Jtalicas. 


RECENT BOOKS, ARTICLES AND REVIEWS 


Milton A. Buchanan of Toronto University has recently published an 
anthology entitled: Spanish Poetry of the Golden Age. University of Toronto 
Press, 1942. It is equipped with scholarly introductions and notes some of 
which call attention to Italian influences. 

Italica has received a copy of the Outline of Linguistic Analysis by Bernard 
Block and George L. Trager, Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore, 1942. 
We quote from the first paragraph of the preface. ‘‘The aim of this booklet is 
to present in brief summary the techniques of analysis which are necessary 
for learning a foreign language by the method of working with native speakers 
and arriving inductively at the grammatical system of their language. The 
material may be studied by a class or group under the guidance of a trained 
linguist, or by an individual student working alone. We believe also that the 
booklet will be useful to the professional teacher of languages in high school 
and college, and even to the educated layman, as an introduction to linguistic 
method and to the scientific attitude toward language-learning.”’ 

Under the caption “‘La Proibicién de la Mandragora”’ the July 1942 issue 
of Nosotros carries the news that Machiavelli’s play which had been playing 
at the Teatro del Pueblo has been banned on moral grounds by the Intendente 
Municipal acting on the advice of a voluntary censorship committee. And 
yet an unexpurgated version was brilliantly and successfully presented in 
Buenos Aires in 1909 by a company under the direction of Andrea Niccoli, 

Hans Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat are the authors of an illustrated article 
on “Giulio Campagnola’s Engravings,”’ in Print Collectors Quarterly, xxx, 
179-208. 

The December issue of More Books, 484-485, contains a description of the 
1529 edition of Trissino’s Sophonisba, the first regular Italian tragedy. 
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In the Journal of Central European Affairs, u, Oct. 1942, 249-266, R. John 
Rath writes on “The Austrian Provisional Government in Lombardy-Venetia, 
1814-15.” 

G. B. Watts in his Waldenses in the New World, Durham, Duke University 
Press, 1941, has made a valuable contribution to the history of Italian settle- 
ments in America. 

The magazine, Sur, of Buenos Aires, announces that in forthcoming num- 
bers it will publish articles on ‘‘En el tercer centenario de Galileo,”’ by Rodolfo 
Mondolfo, and “‘La Filosofia de Giacomo Leopardi,” by Donato Pellice. 

Another novel by Ignazio Silone, The Seed Beneath the Snow, has been 
translated by Frances Frenaye, New York, Harpers, 1942. It is reviewed in 
Threshold for Oct. 1942. 

Archeion, xxiv, 1942, 149-163, prints an article by Francisco Urondo on 
“Las Ideas de Galileo sobre los meteoros eléctricos y épticos.”’ 

Princeton University Press has just published the first English translation 
of a modern Italian classic, the Elogi di giudici, scritto da un avvocato, by 
Piero Calamandrei, under the title Eulogy of Judges. The translators are John 
Clarke Adams and C. Abbott Phillips. It is an entertaining piece of legal 
literature by one of the best of modern Italian jurists. 

News coming from Cervantes (La Habana) informs us that Luigi Russo 
has recently published a critical edition of J! Decamerone, Firenze, Sansoni. 

D. J. Gordon, in the second of his ‘Two Milton Notes,” entitled ‘‘The 
Golden Cheroness” (Review of English Studies, xv111, 318-319), points out 
that the vision of the grandeur of Rome in Paradise Regained, 1v, 73—76, has 
a parallel in Ariosto’s prophetic vision of the future Empire of Charles V, 
O.Ff., xv, st. 17. The Italian’s mention of l’aureo Cheronesso and Taprobane, 
which are repeated in Milton, make the imitation plausible. 

In his “‘Links between the Convivio and the De Vulgari Eloquentia,”’ R. 
Weiss in Modern Language Review, xxxvul, 156-166, notes that the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia (1303-04) and Convivio (1304-07), besides chronologically follow- 
ing one another are related in other ways. The latter by “displaying the 
literary language of Italy in all its glory” is supplementary to the theorization 
of the former. The poems in Vita Nuova are cited as models of poetic technique 
and its prose was to have been quoted as an example of prosa illustre. In the 
Convivio the poems and prose serve the same purpose. De Vulgari Eloquentia 
is related in part to Raimon Vidal’s Rasos de Trobar and so is the Convivio. 

The Modern Language Review, October issue, also contains a favorable 
review by J. H. Whitfield of C. B. Beali’s La Fortune du Tasse en France. 

Volume 1 of The Agrarian Life of the Middle Ages, which forms part of 
The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, contains in section VII, ‘‘Me- 
diaeval Agrarian Society in its Prime,” a chapter on Italy written by Gunnar 
Mickwith of the University of Helsinki. 
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N. Y. U. PANEL ON “VALUES OF ITALIAN 
IN THE PRESENT CRISIS” 


At the Ninth Annual Foreign Language Conference heid at New York 
University on November 7, 1942, the Italian Teachers Association, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Alfred Iacuzzi of City College, conducted a panel 
on the topic “Values of Italian in the Present Crisis.’ The speakers were 
Professor Mario A. Pei of Columbia University and Mr. Anthony Caliandro 
of the Montclair Senior High School. 

Professor Pei, the first speaker, emphasized the importance of all language 
study, not only during the present crisis, but also during the period of recon- 
struction to follow. His message was one of hope for the future of language 
study. The need for establishing more and more international relations cannot 
be overlooked. The war has shown that the world cannot be separated into 
war-tight compartments. Our linguistic preparation has been hampered by 
the linguistic isolationists who have not believed in language study. But 
isolationism in the war and post-war world is a dead issue; America and 
Americans must mix with other nations, speaking other languages. 

Professor Pei then discussed the military aspects of language study. The 
- German invasion of many European countries was facilitated by the linguistic 
preparation of some of the picked units. Lir guistic preparation, he said, may 
mean all the difference between life and death, between escape and capture 
to the individual soldier. Being able to read a notebook picked up on an enemy 
soldier may conceivably make a difference in a campaign. 

What is the réle of the language teacher? It behooves the teacher to point 
out the importance of language teaching and its contribution to the war effort 
and to the period following the war. In the world of tomorrow, more Ameri- 
cans will go abroad for commercial and political reasons. The children who 
are being trained now are to live in the world of tomorrow. Therefore, the 
time to prepare for the post-war setup is now. Now is the time to bring to 
their notice that there are other nations, peoples and languages in the world, 
and that they cannot be overlooked. Teachers of foreign languages not only 
are to teach the subject, but should be enthusiastic about it and arouse public 
opinion in favor of it. Professor Pei then dwelt on the need of language teach- 
ing of a practical nature, for the time being, at least. He suggested that the 
reading objective should be revised and a great deal of time should be de- 
voted to conversation. 

What is the position of the Italian language in the present emergency? 
Professor Pei estimated that there are seventy million speakers of Italian in 
the world today—along the Mediterranean coast, in Africa, Albania, Greece, 
Egypt, Tunisia and in the Western Hemisphere—many of whom cannot be 
approached by any other language. 

In conclusion, Professor Pei stated that Italian has practical values of 
immediate importance and cultural values that will never die. However, peace 
is the time to stress these cultural values. 

Mr. Caliandro, the next speaker, pointed out the widespread use of Italian 
over the radio and drew from personal experiences to illustrate that speaking 
to people in their own language helps win them over. He then discussed the 
importance of Italian as a vehicle in the Americanization process. 

There followed a discussion from the floor in which the following partici- 
pated: Miss Menna, Miss Milone, Miss Adorno, Mr. Masella, Mr. Anastasio, 
Mr. Gagliardi, and others. 
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A LECTURE BY MAESTRO SANDRO BENELLI 


On Saturday, January 9, Maestro Sandro Benelli delivered an illustrated 
lecture on “Sandro Botticelli as Interpreted by Music’ to the members of 
the Italian Teachers Association. 

In his limpid and musical Tuscan, Maestro Benelli introduced his audience 
to his subject by some charming reminiscences of his own University days in 
Italy when he and his friends of “Il Pollaio’”’ passionately pursued their artistic 
and literary studies in a pleasant social atmosphere. This encouraged a mutual 
respect for individual cultural interests and led him to a realization of the close 
relationship between Art and Music. His young Florentine soul, attuned to 
music and poetry, felt stirred particularly by the fluid lines of Botticelli’s 
paintings and inspired him to a thorough study of the artist which has lasted 
through the years. 

Maestro Benelli asserted that Botticelli’s influence upon sensitive souls has 
been great and has been felt especially by various musicians who were inspired 
to write melodic pieces after gazing upon Botticelli’s paintings. This, perhaps 
is easily understood if we believe, as Maestro Benelli does, that the devotion 
to grace and beauty achieves its peak in the art of Botticelli. 

Many falsehoods have been publicized about Botticelli, according to 
Maestro Benelli, who proceeded to disprove them convincingly. Vasari is 
especially blameworthy for having depicted Botticelli as almost an illiterate. 
His paintings are a living proof of the extent of his culture—his familiarity 
with the Bible, fables, classical myths and the ‘Divina Commedia which he 
illustrated under the guidance of his great teacher, Savonarola, definitely dis- 
prove Vasari’s claim. In addition, Leonardo da Vinci seems to definitely assert 
Botticelli’s superiority by singling him out for mention in his famous ‘Trat- 
tato della pittura.”’ 

After explaining to the audience that Botticelli was merely a nickname for 
Sandro Filipepi (the famous Sandro’s brother had been called “Botticello’”’ 
because he was as round as a little barrel!), Maestro Benelli proceeded to 
comment on individual paintings for which he had slides and appropriate 
phonograph records to illustrate any musical inspiration which had derived 
from the artist’s work. 

In projecting ‘‘Minerva and the Centaur,’’ Maestro Benelli pointed out 
the symbolism—Minerva, Wisdom conquers the Centaur, Ignorance; or the 
Medici family subjugates their political rivals I Pazzi. This painting and 
succeeding ones—Judith and Holifernes, Saint Augustine, the Birth of Venus, 
Spring, the Adoration, etc.—are proof of Botticelli’s extensive cultural in- 
terests. 

Botticelli’s ‘‘Annunciation’”’ which is indeed worthy of Dante’s verses on 
the same theme and can be seen in Berlin made such a deep impression on 
Schubert that he was moved to write his stirringly beautiful ‘‘Ave Maria.” 
The “Madonna of the Magnificat” inspired Bach to write the antiphon, 
“Magnificat anima mea domine”’ while he was in Florence where the original 
manuscript is preserved. Palestrina’s “‘Adoremus”’ sung at Christmas time 
in most Italian churches was written after he had had occasion to view 
Botticelli’s famous ‘‘Adorazione de’ Magi’ in which the painter pays tribute 
also to the various members of the Medici family and includes a self-portrait. 
This painting with several others, the many ‘‘Presepi’”’ in particular, are mag- 
nificent examples of the artist’s mastery of design. 

The “Birth of Venus” and “Spring” are striking in their representation of 
the typical flowing, rhythmical line which gives a sense of motion in Botti- 
celli’s art. The first of these works inspired the poet Angelo Poliziano to write 
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some very beautiful verses and in Mancinelli’s orchestral music for ‘La Fuga 
degli Amanti’”’ one feels the inspiration received from the sense of movement 
in the “Birth of Venus.” 

Poliziano’s and Botticelli’s spiritual affinity is felt again when we con- 
template “(La Primavera” which marks the triumph of the painter’s art. 
Botticelli found inspiration for this work in two verses from Poliziano’s de- 
scription of the Kingdom of Venus in “La Giostra.”’ 

In conclusion, Maestro Benelli stated that although Botticelli lived a long 
life and attained perfection as an artist, he died in poverty and solitude, 
forgotten by all of his contemporaries. He is buried in the Church of Ognisanti 
in Florence beneath his own beautiful ‘“Annunciation’’, close to the lovely 
Simonetta whom he had immortalized on canvas with Giovanni de’ Medici 
in his “Venere e Marte.” 


I T A CERTIFICATES 


The Italian Teachers Association inaugurated this year the issuance of 
Certificates of Excellence to be awarded to the best student in each Italian 
class in the various schools where Italian is taught. For the term ending 
January, 1943, about 300 certificates were distributed. Mrs. Sylvia Spar of 
Grover Cleveland High School, Brooklyn, is chairman of the committee that 
prepared the design for the certificate and arranged for the distribution to 
the schools. Readers interested in the granting of these awards may communi- 
cate with Mrs. Spar at 3005 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


NOTICE TO I T A MEMBERS 


Members are requested to send news items for publication in the /talica 
to Robert Buda, 196 Dean Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Ytalian Books 


HUGO, Italian Commercial Correspondence $1.50 
TASSINARI, G., Brush Up Your Italian 1.25 
(Italian and English text on opposite pages) 
THIMM, C. A., Italian Self-Taught 50 | 
(Classified vocabularies and dialogues) 
MASSA, G., Italian Idioms and Proverbs 1.00 
Italian-English and English-Italian Dictionaries 
EVERYBODY’S 35 
HUGO, Pocket-size 
HILL’S Vest Pocket 60 
WESSELY and GIRONES 1.00 
ANGELI and McLAUGHLIN 2.25 | 
Spanish Books 
FIGUEIRA, G., Para los Nittos de América -60 
(Pan American poems and prose selections; native legends) 
MONTES DE OCA, G., La Navidad en Querétaro 50 | 
(Description of traditional Christmas festivities in the town 
of Querétaro, Mexico) 
VIGIL, C., El Erial 1.00 


(Outstanding work of this great South American thinker) 


VIGIL, C., La Escuela de la Seftorita Susana 
(A reader for first-year grammar school students in Argentine 
schools. Illnstrated in colors) 


VIGIL, C., La Hormiguita Viajera 


(A story for children. Spanish and English text) 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
98-09 65th Road, Forest Hills, New York 


50 
SC 


A PARTIALLY DESCRIPTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
CRITICAL MATERIAL (published 1858-1940) ON 
GIOSUE CARDUCCI 


[with a 12-page working list of his writings] compiled by William Fletcher Smith. 
Pp. VII, 312. Privately Printed, Colorado Springs, Colo., 1942. 
This compilation is approximately inclusive of the markedly important periodical 


literature and books on Carducci from 1858 through 1940. Descriptive comment 
accompanies most of the titles whose usefulness seems likely to be increased by 


such addition. Sample entry: 


ORANO, PAOLO 


I Moderni. Milano, Treves, [1922]. Vol. II pp 87-111, 300, Carducci; 
P 97, In Foscolo, Leopardi, Carducci la patria é dea; pp 100-101, 
indaric elements; pp 102-103, Carducci used ‘lima’ more than Hugo; 
p 109, spirit of renewal in Odi barbare; p goo, il senso della vita. 
cf. Stanghellini and Palmieri on ‘il senso della vita’, Recensione: 


GSLI, XC (1927) pp 374-376 (Vittorio Cian). 
Printed page (of 32 lines) 4 by 6% inches. Overall size of book 6 by 84 inches. 
Binding in stiff paper. 
Of limited number printed some copies are available at $4.00 each postpaid, no 
discount. 


WILLIAM FLETCHER SMITH 
17 EAST MADISON STREET, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Corso 


d’italiano 


BY YOUNG & CANTARELLA 


A first-year Italian grammar and composition text, very 
flexibly organized to allow for use with students of vary- 
ing degrees of ability and in various kinds of courses. 
The grammatical material is presented point by point and. 
illustrated, each point followed by drill. Reading and 
composition exercises are included, and plenty of vocabu- 
lary pronunciation drill. The book includes a list of useful 
classroom phrases, a list of irregular verbs, and two gen- 
eral vocabularies. 


387 pp., Ill., $2.25 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


The Linguist’s Mecca 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
ITALIAN SCHOOL 


JULY 2 1943 AUGUST 19 


DIRECTOR: Camillo P. Merlino, Boston University 


VISITING PROFESSOR 
Dr. Domenico Vittorini 
University of Pennsylvania 


Live the Language of Italy in the Serene Setting 
of Peaceful Vermont 


The Middlebury Italian School stands for the thorough preparation of 
Italian teachers through efficient methods of teaching, a mastery of the spoken 
and written language, and an intimate knowledge of the life, institutions, 
literature, history, and culture of the foreign country. Success hinges upon 
the consistent enforcement of the Middlebury idea—segregation of students 
from contact with English; the concentration of the work of each student 
upon the foreign language; and the careful supervision and coordination of 
courses to meet the different needs of all students. 

Beginners courses in French, German, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, and 
Spanish for students enrolled in another school offers unusual opportunity for 
starting a new language. Courses in Intermediate Portuguese will also be 


offered this summer. 
for bulletins of the Schools of 
FRENCH - GERMAN .- ITALIAN - SPANISH 
Address 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


AN INFORMAL REPORT FROM THE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


February 1, 1943 
Dear MEMBER: 


In the absence of our annual meeting it seems only fair that I 
should report informally on the financial matters entrusted to me, 
especially since the war emergency involves difficult problems for 
Italian studies. 

The new financial statement is perhaps misleading, if the $200 
profit for 1942 is considered as an indication of more profits to come. 
Our subsidy for the calender year was $300, instead of the usual $200, 
because of the fact that the University of Illinois $200 subsidy (now 
discontinued) temporarily overlapped the new $200 subsidy from 
Northwestern University. For this new subsidy we are thankful to 
President Franklyn Bliss Snyder of Northwestern University, and 
our new editor, Professor J. G. Fucilla. However, there is no assur- 
ance that it can be continued beyond the present year. 

All our costs are steadily increasing, especially the per page cost of 
Ttalica. It seems likely that we shall have decreasing revenue from 
dues, advertising, and other sources. In spite of all this, however, I 
am confident that we can ride out the storm, with the continued 
loyal support of our membership. 

I wish to thank those who have volunteered to pay the $5.00 Sus- 
taining Membership fee; those who have added various amounts to 
the $2.00 fee (see “Extra from members” in the Financial State- 
ment); and those who have paid for two or more years in one remit- 
tance. These tokens of good will have more than offset the occasional 
resignations which are inevitable in times like these. Prospective 
new members, whose names have so thoughtfully been suggested by 
present members, are being invited to join. For all these services, 
and for prompt responses by our membership in general, I am indeed 
grateful. 

A recent checking of our file of library subscriptions against the 
roster of the American Association of Universities revealed that less 
than 20 per cent of the latter are subscribers to Jtalica. Our own 
records show that of these few (about 50) subscribers, several do not 
have a complete file. Through the good offices of members in various 
institutions, we have already been able to sell three complete files, a 
few partial files, and several subscriptions. (Most of these sales are 
still unpaid, and therefore do not figure in the Statement.) 


We all owe a debt of gratitude to these members for their fine 
work, and yet it is only a beginning. There are literally scores of 
libraries, public and institutional, which are not subscribers simply 
because they have not been solicited. Hispania, on the other hand, 
now has 336 library subscriptions. 

I shall do what I can by mail solicitation, but it is obvious that far 
more can be accomplished if each member will investigate just one 
library—his own. Promptness is essential, for the 1943-44 budgets 
of libraries will prooably not permit the purchase of back files. And 
whenever possible, please arrange for the purchase to be made di- 
rectly through me. This will avoid the complication of fees charged 
us by commercial agents. 

Kindly consider this a personal request to sell a file of Italica to 
your library, if its name does not carry an asterisk on the appended 
list; to sell both a file and a current suvscription, if its name does not 
appear on the list. Your most cogent “sales talk” is a copy of Italica, 
of whose quality we can all be proud. (You might well leave it with 
the librarian; I can easily replace any issue since January, 1942.) 
You will have done a real service to our Association and, as I truly 
believe, to your library. 

It is a pleasure to greet the new editors, and to pledge my best 


services to them, to the officers, and tu you. 
Yours faithfully, 


Exton Hockine 
Secretary-Treasurer 


P.S. If you leave your present address before June 15, please tell 
me where to send your June Jtalica. This will save twelve cents in 
postage, not to mention the trouble and delay. 

E. H. 


Cost of current subscription 

Cost of back numbers, each 

Cost of complete file (19+ years) 
All prices are net 


Libraries subscribing to /talica 
February 1, 1943 
(An asterisk denotes a complete file) 


Birmingham-Southern College 
*Boston University 
Brown University 
*Bryn Mawr College 
University of Buffalo 
*University of California (Berkeley) 
*University of California at Los 
Angeles 
Catholic University of America 
Chicago Public Library 
*University of Chicago 
University of Cincinnati 
Cleveland Publie Library (2 copies) 
*University of Colorado 
*Library of Congress 
*Cornell University 
Denison University 
Duke University 
Emmanuel College 
*Harvard University 
Johns Hopkins University 
*University of Illinois 
University of Iowa 
Flora Stone Mather College 
*University of Michigan 
Michigan State College 
University of Minnesota 
Mount Mercy College 
University of Nebraska 
New Jersey College for Women 
*New York Public Library 


*Northwestern University 
University of Notre Dame 
Oberlin College 
Occidental College 
Ohio State University 
University of Oregon 
Paterno Library, Columbia Uni- 

versity 

*University of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State College 

*Princeton University 
Rice Institute 
Rutgers University 
College of St. Rose 
St. Johns University (Collegeville, 

Minnesota) 
University of Southern California 
College of Mount St. Vincent 
Smith College 

*Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
University of Texas 
University of Toronto 

*University of Virginia 

*Wayne University 

*Wellesley College 
Wells College 
Wheaton College Library 

*University of Wisconsin 

*Yale University 
Youngstown College 


75 
50.00 
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LE AVVENTURE DI 


GIOVANNI PASSAGUAI 
Anistide B. Masolla 


“Any boy or girl who reads this book cannot fail to be interested in the misfortunes 
of its hero, ‘Hard Luck Johnny.’ The amusement and sympathy of the reader spring 
from the natural fact that misery always loves company; and there are few who have 
not experienced one or more of John’s minor tragedies. However, the accidents are 
never too serious and usually offer an instructive moral. 


“Through twenty-two chapters, and as many stimulative and well-planned illustrations, 
we follow John from city to seashore, through a zoo and a museum, and even to 
the opera. Indeed, one of the best features of the book is the simplicity with which 
the student is acquainted with the entire plot of I/ Barbiere di Siviglia, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, and Aida. 

“The vocabularies of the stories contain many useful, every-day words and expres- 
sions that are not usually found in the average elementary reader; and accent and 
pronunciation are typographically indicated. The exercises that follow each chapter 
are thorough in their adherence to the text, and in their diversity. A novel digression 
from the custom of placing the questions after the text is the set of questions in 
English that precede each story as a comprehension aid. The questions at the end 
follow these closely, and in some chapters take the form of a true or false quiz. There 
is also an introductory paragraph in English at the beginning of each chapter, which 
stimulates the reader's interest in what is to follow. 

“Since the present tense is used exclusively throughout the first twelve chapters, and 
the future and present perfect tenses are not introduced until chapters thirteen and 
seventeen respectively, it can be seen that the book has been logically planned to fol- 
low the progress of the elementary class. Yet the dramatic quality of its narrative 
will make it a favorite with junior or senior nigh school students.” 


Philip Holmes, Somerville High School, Modern Language Journal ~— 


HOLT 287 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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DED READERS? 


contains selections from the autobiography of a‘distinguisbed. 
talian authoe whe lived in Italy during the period of thé struggle for 
The student who altesdy read:the preceding three 
idiomaiBook IV brings the total up to 1260 words and 152 idioms... 
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